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REV 8. E. HERRICK, D. 


It is 

not a sentimental liking for an institution; it is not an artificial and superficial union founded upon some 
preterite history; but it is a giving up of the living man to other living men, wholly, the interest of all the interest 
of each, and the corporate spiritual life of the body dearer to each than any or all separate and individual interests 
ean be... . The foundations that were laid by Brewster and his companions have been loftily built upon by later 
ages with much that is good, with much also that is evil; something of gold, silver, precious stones, doubtless— 
something doubtless of wood, hay, stubble, which time and change, and the judgments of God which time and change 
always bring, will surely burn away. But the foundation will abide of belief in the eternal verities of a just and 
righteous God, who is the friend of all who obey him; of faith in his Son, who is the divine Saviour, and must be 
the supreme Master of human life; of a revelation of faith and a law of practice that are sufficient for all the moral 
needs of men, and adequate to the renovation of the world.—Dr. Herrick, in Some Heretics of Yesterday. 


i geen was, and is, something as grand as it is simple about the Pilgrim view of the church relationship. 
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MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS. 


we 
7s 


The Expansion of Religion. 

Six Lectures de! vered before the Lowell 
Institute by E WINCHESTER DONALD 
LD. D., Reccor of Trinity Church, Boston. 
12mo, gilt top, $1 50. 


In this interesting book Dr. Donald aims to show 
that religion is not to be confounded with ecclesias 
ticism, and isa permanent force in buman affairs; 
and he traces its connection today with industrial- 
ism, socialism, education, organized Christianity, 
and the enlargement of human life. 


History of Prussia under 
Frederic the Great, 


1756-1757. 

By UrerBreRt TuTr_e, late Professor in 
Cornel! University. With a Biographical 
Sketch by Professor Herbert B. Adams. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


This book contains a thoroughly studied and ad- 
mirably written account of the early part of the 
great Seven Years’ War, untangling its diplomacy, 
describing its battles, and forming a valuable addi- 
tion to the three volumes previously written by 
Professor Tuttle on the History of Prussia. 


Sold by Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston and New York. 


A Beautiful Easter Volume 
HEAVEN. 


Six Sermons by Rev. RICHARD MONTAGUE, D. D., late 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Newton, Mass. 
with Memorials. Square 12mo, wide margins, bound 
in ric garnet cloth with gilt top, illustrated with 
author’s portrait. Price $1.25. 

Written and delivered under the stress of a fatal 


Sent, postpaid, by 
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9 April 1896 


After Easter 


Overhaul Your Sunday School Library. 


Replace worn volumes and add new ones to 
the extent of the funds at your disposal. 


No way so effectual as this for creating new interest in the 
Sunday School, particularly among the older scholars. 

We are EXPERTS, and can help you to secure 
the best books at lowest prices. 





Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 


Congregational House, Boston. 


475 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





THE ALTRUIST 
INTERCHANGE. 


The News Journal of Philanthropy. 
Published Quarterly.—Monthly after October. 
Subscription Price, 50 cents for 1896. 
Sample Copy, 10 cents in stamps. 
LEADING ARTICLES FOR APRIL. 
Military Discipline at the Burnham rs Farm. 
Model Lodging Houses. With Portrait of D. O. Mills. 
A Seaside Camp for London Working Boys. Mlustrated, 
Sociological Investigation by Hampton Graduates. 


Two Special Premiums: The ‘ National 


Flower Guild ’’ Collections. 

1. Five of the best varieties of Sweet Peas and 
¢ Bre Altruist Interchange ” for 1896, sent free, postpaid, 
ine 50 cents. 

No. 2. A Complete Flower Garden. 25varieties of Seeds 
and Bulbs, worth $2.00, and ‘* The Altruist Interchange” 
for 189, will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of #1 00. 

The Altruist Interchange Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SONGS FOR SPRING TIME. 


HIGHEST PRAISE FOR THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
$30 per 100 copies. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
$30 per 100 copies. 


Do not substitute infericr books because of lower 
price. The best are cheapest!! 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 











Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses af minis:er's, 
ete , published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





illness, these Sermons have a prescience of 
immortality that touches the heart with tenderness, 
while their simple, earnest eloquence appeals strongly 
to the reason. 

The six sermons are upon the following topics; * What 
is Heaven?” “* Recognition in Heaven,” ‘Is Heaven a 
Place?” “The Inauguration of Heaven,” “Is Heaven 
for All?” “ The Way to Heaven.” 


For sale at the bookstores, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


110-112 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Religion of Science 


PAPER COVERS 
YEARLY, sie Library. ey byw 


1, THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE. Paul Carus. 25c. 

2. THkee INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON THE 
SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. F. Max Mreller. 2c, 

3. THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF 
QUAGE, By F. Max Mueller. 25c. 

My THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY. Th.Ribot. 2 
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THE PsyCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By rit 
Ribot. 25c. 
THE Psycuic LIFE OF MICRO-ORGANISMS. By 
Alfred Binet. 265c. 
7. THe NATURE OF THE 
Carus. 1l5c 
8. ON DOUBLE Cemeensonieien: Alfred Binet. lic. 
9. FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS Dr. Paul Carus 50c. 
10. THE DISEASES OF THE WILL. By Th.Ribot. 25c 
Il. THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE Ludwig Noire. lic. 
2 He FREE TRADE STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND. By 
M.M. Trumbull. 25c. 
WHEELBARROW ON THE LABOR QUESTION. By 
M M.'‘Trumbull. 35c. 
14. Tae GoseeL OF BUDDHA. By Paul Carus. 35c. 
15. PRIMER OF PHILOSOPHY. By Paul Carus. 5c. 
16. ON MEMORY AND THE SPECIFIC ENERGIES OF 
THE Nervous System. By Prof. Ewald 
Hering. lic. 
17. THe REDEMPTION OF THE BRAHMAN. By 
Richard Garbe. 25c. 
18. AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNISM. By G. J. 
Romanes. 35c 
19. GERMINAL SELECTION. By Prof. Aug. Weis- 
mann. 25c. 


The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 


GENTS WANTED-—To present to Christian 

people the ee best-selling book of Som age. 

THE PEOPLE'S BIBLE HISTO Ex. 

clusive territory and attractive primed ig given. 
THE HENRY O. SHEPARD Co., Chicago, Hl. 


State. By Dr. Paul 














THE address of Rev. Rufus B. Tobey is 198 Dartmouth 
St., Boston. Telephone, Tremont 893. 

PRESIDENT STEPHEN B. L. Ag gg of Whitman 
College will be in the East until June 1, and desires 
opportunity to tell the patriotic story of Marcus Whit- 
man before churches, societies, etc. Address 182 Chel- 
ten Avenue, Germantown, P 

Norick.—A clergyman, who has conendly, resigned a 
large church in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., will, ou 
account of temporary ill-health in’ his wife, take a 
country or village Congregationalist ehurch, = — haa 4 
moderate salary, besides use of parsonage. om ng 
once to ‘Reverend M.,” 123 Cross Street, beats lle, 
Mass. High class references given. 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-one rose for the retired rural districts, 
Its union methods special Ae d 
of sparse populations divided in religious sentimente. 
Its missionaries visit families, distribate religious liter. 
ature, hold — ee s and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evangelizing ageicy has larger 
results for the amount expended. 11,000,000 children are 

et out of Sunday School. Will you help to save them? 

end to Rev. Addison P. Foster, D. D.. New England 
Secretary, | Beacon St., Room 40, Boston. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’® FRIEND SOCIETY, ve. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and soeial con tionofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
bomes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin a 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, ane 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct t 
the main office of the Soctety at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rav, W. 0. Srirr Secretary. 
. G. STURGES easurer. 














Subscribers’ Wants. 


An educated woman des'ire< a position to care 
for children and do family sewine; accustomed to 
children, » good sewer. Address DPD. 1, care of The 
Congregationalist. 





ESTABLI+ HED I8j6. 
ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER, 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Beston. 
Telephone, Haymarket 294. 


300 ORDERS in Three Weeks”’; ‘ 10 orders 





in every 12 calls’’; ** #5 to B10 —— every day”; 
Outfit 
Boston, 


s free 


130 orders in 3 days. Te 
30 cents. JAS. EARLE, Publisher, 





Send tor /ree specimen Pages of 





The Book will contain 224 pages. 


Published by 
THE JOHN CHURCH. COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI- NFW YORK - CHICAGO, 


O.p Books Boucut. 
LIBRAKIFS AND SMALL PARCELS OF 
BOOKS PURCHASED. 

Save the expense and delay of Auction Sales. 
V.3. BARTLETT & CO., 28 ¢ ornhill, B oxton 


THE WORLD FOR CHRIST IN 1 901 


Is it really possible? Kead 
66 99 and learn how pos- 

sible it really ie "Price 50c. At 
least send postal for the crusade 
circular and plens of work. 
Crusader Publishing Co., Toledo, O. 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East MTH STREET, N. Y. 


BRADFORD ACADETTY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 

ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 

five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 

skating. Classical and onan course of study; 

alee,  Preperetery and o pions 1, Year commences 
~ Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Princi- 

pa Bradford, : 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 

For Young Ladies. Regular and elective courses, 
literary, scientific, classical. Pupils also fitted for 
advanced courses in leading colleges. Excellent 
advantages in art and music. Fine library, labora- 
tory, observatury, gymnasium, bowling alley; out 
door sports, careful physicat training Perfect san- 
pred! arrangements. est home influences. Keau- 
tifully situated, 243 miles from Boston 

6lst year. Summer term, April 9, 1896. For illus- 
trated proneneat address 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Prine ipal, Norton, Mass. 


IMPROVED 


Cathedral Tubular Bells, 
CHIMES AND PEALS ‘iarzington ano 


O.S. Tubular Bell Co. Sole Mfrs., Methuen, Mass. 


EUROPE. 


summer in European trave!. 
September. Route to include Belgium, Holland, the 
Rhine. Germ ny, Switzerland, [talian Lakes, Italy, 
France. Enzi. Price 2600 References exchanged. 
Mrs. L. E. Se meider, 138 W, 4th St., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 














__A small family party is bei: & 
~~organized for spending the 
Leave June 17, return in 





Ys 





9 April 1896 


The Congregationalist’s 


PILGRIMAGE 


Tic Congregationalist’s Pilgrimage sails June 4. 1896, by Hamburg-American Ex- 


press Steamer Columbia, landing at PLY MOUTH, 
The itinerary includes Cologne, the Rhine, Lucerne, 


August 1 by the same Line. 
Paris, etc. 


ea We urge prompt application 


for the remaining vacant places. 


The party is limited, and 
accommoda- 
increased. ay 


outward steamer 


tions cannot be 


the 


ENGLAND, 


The Congregationalist 


returning 





A FERBY, LEIDEN. 


NEW WORLD A auiiee brochure, valuable 
PILGRIMS AT oan much spa t Englist 1 Dutch N 
Ss ch space is given o ‘English anc utch Notes, 
OLD WORLD the historic and architectural features of the tour, and particularly of points 
SHRINES . of Pilgrim interest. 


seinen PILGRIMAGE, 
Office of THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, 


or HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd.,| $4? Washington St, "Boston 








42 ILLUSTRATIONS. Price, 10 Cents. 


| Business Managers 
of the Tour. 





About 500 More Names 


Will be accepted in connection with this offer. 


Bush, for their friends should send the order at once. 


The offer must then be withdrawn. 
who desire to secure 12 copies of the paper, including the anniversary number and The Bonnie Brier 





The Paper for 12 Weeks 
& The Bonnie Brier Bush for 25 Cts. 


(Unf the book is to be sent by mail add five 


For the purposes of our special offer we have purchased an 
édition of this remarkable classic by Ian Maclaren from the 
authorized publishers, Messrs. Dopp, MEAD & Co. It is a reprint 
from new plates of the complete copyrighted edition, which is 
issued at $1.25; making a dainty volume, cabinet size, bound in 
cloth, with a unique cover design. 





CONDITIONS—THESE ONLY: 


I@> The “12 Weeks for 25 Cents” 
be for bona fide new names of persons able to subscribe for 
a religious paper on their own account. The new subscribers 
must be sent by a present subscriber of the paper, but the 
former may in their turn send other new names. 


Address 


“TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS,” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


subscriptions must 


cents for postage ) 





All, therefore 








as a Pilgrim souvenir as well as a record of the | 


Besides the full daily Itinerary and all necessary details and direc- 
” which treat of 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
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The Science of Food, IV. Selection and Dieta- 
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CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 Cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, us 
printed _— the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specifie order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 

. An order of discontinuance can be nig at any 
sane, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
on, 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
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Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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CAN YOU DOUBT THIS? 





The Congregationalist 


9 April 1896 





UNITED SOCIETY OF SHAKERS 
at Watervliet, Ohio, 
P. O. Box 914, DAYTON, O. 


DAYTON, OHIO, March 25, 1896. 

Leonard Mfg. Co., Sirs:—Spoous I 
ordered last week received. Am 
well pleased. They are welt worth the 
money. 

In regard to your Tea and Orange 
spoons as per letter, don’t quite 
understandit. Are there six ina set? 
Are they the same size and plated 
same as the ones I ordered, Please 

ive description more fully and then 
f will see what I can do to gain the 
premium you offer. Yours ag 

(Signed) JOHN O. TYLER, Mgr. 











LITTLETON, March 26, ’96. 

Dear Sirs:—1 have sent 
for six sets of spoons, viz.: 
One set Coffee spoons and 
five sets of Teaspeons, and 
I am more than pleased 
with them. If I can, I in- 
tend to send an order for 
six sets more. Please send 
me the Cake Basket for a 
premium. Please address 

E. F, MARTIN, 
Box 86, 
Littleton Common, Mass. 








PITTSBURGH, PA., March 24, 1896. 
Geatlemen:—We send you herewith 
one dollar furanother set of thesame 
spoons. Our saying we would be 
surprised if the quality of the spoons 
was what you descrived, should have 
been ** We wouid be agreeabiy sur- 
prised,” and we must confess now 
that we are “agreeably surpriged,” 
for we think they are worth con- 
siderably more than you sell them 
for, and there was no intention on 
our part to say anything that could 
be cunstrued differently from what 
was intended. 
Yours truly, 
THE JOURNAL PUBLISHING Co, 








SULLIVAN, ILL., March 25, 186. 

Leonard Mfy. Co., Chicago, IL, 

Gentlemen:-1 am in receipt of the 
souvenir spoons and also your letter of 
the 2éthinst. Thespoons are very hand- 
some indeed—in fact, they exceeded our 
expectations a whole lot. 

ou will please send me three sets of 

No. 2 and two sets of No. 3 of your full 
size triple plated Suuvenir Teaspoons— 
same as sent me my order dated 
March 19th. I inclose draft to your 
order for $4.95 to pay for same. his 
makes six sets I have ordered, so if you 
fee! disposed to put in an extra set of 
spoons, which is one-third of the pre- 
mium you offer on twelve sets, I will not 
only be thankful but delighted. Await- 
ing your response, I am, yours very 
truly, T. H. ScoTT. 








2@> Thousands of Letters like the above are on file at our Office, and received daily. 2 


9 Set of Spoons for 99c. 








*FOR ALL SIX: 


THIS CUT SHOWS EXACT SIZE AND PATTERN OF SPOONS. 


Positively the Greatest Bargain ever Offered. We are startling the world. No description will do justice to this Most 


Handsome and Elegant Silverware; you 


JUST THINK 
oat | ae 





dealing. 
CHANCE OF 


4 T aer . 

You Will Never Have Another Chance 
to get such beautiful spoons at such a low price. 
You must send in your order at once. First come, 
first served. 
REMEMBER We positively cannot —_ ly these 

spoons after this lotis sold, and we 
reserve the right to refuse orders from dealers for 
more than twelve sets. 











never saw anything equal to them. 


A LIFETIME. 
ORDER TO-DAY feiss Tite i. the most’ re 


markable offer ever made by a reliable firm,and we 
refer to the First National Bank of Chicago, any 
Express Company, and Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Com- 
mercial Reports. The Editor of this paper knows 
we are responsible and will do as we agree. 


Set No.2: Manufacturers, Horticultural,Woman’s, 
Fisheries, Machinery and Transportation buildings. 


Six Heavy Solid Silver Triple Plated full size World’s Fair Souvenir Teaspoons, with the Bowls Gold 
Plated both Inside and Outside, and only 99¢., worth $9.00. They are not the common washed- 
over stuff, but are stamped ‘ Leonard Mfg. Vo. Al,’’ which is a guarantee of reliability and square 
This is the most wonderful opportunity you ever heard of. 


IT IS REALLY THE 


Set No. 3: Administration, Art, Agricultural, 
Electrical, Mining and Government buildings. 

In your order please be explicit and say whether 
you want Set No. 2or 3. We send by mail prepaid. 

Send 99 cents by postoffice or express money 
order or registered letter only, as we do not ac- 
cept personal checks. 

If the spoons are not exactly as represented you 
can have your money back. 


LEONARD MFG. CO., Dept. M., 152-153 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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* 80th ANNIVERSARY OFFER 
The eightieth anniversary offer (The Congrega- 
tionalist and The Bonnie Brier Bush for 30 cents), 
as announced on one of our advertising pages, 
is still open. Five or six hundred new names can 


still be received. 


%* TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. ® 


6 Months for . ° ° eer e - $1.00 
3 Months for 25 cts. 4 Weeks Free. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '% 
Thirty-three services. Samples free. 
Price, 100 copies of one number, 60 cts., postpaid. 








be called the Puritan recovery of 

the observances of the Christian 
year. aster has long had a growing 
recognition among us, with something, 
often, merely of the natural joy in the turn 
of the season and the reappearance of leaf 
and flower; but the remembrance of Good 
Friday, the sacrifice that precedes the res- 
toration, has come more slowly back into 
our church life and thought. It is surely 
well, however, if we are to devote any 
special day of the year to the remembrance 
of the resurrection, that we should as 
publicly and statedly commemorate the 
sacrifice of which it was the crown; and 
this conviction, slowly growing up among 
us, has evidently begun to bear its fruit. 
In Boston this year all the Back Bay 
churches united in a Good Friday service 
with the Old South Church, and in several 
other churches of the city there were special 
services running throughout the week and 
culminating in the meetings of Friday night. 
In Springfield a similar service was held in 
the South Church, and we hear of many 
like observanceselsewhere. Even the news- 
papers of the great cities, which are too 
much inclined to seize by preference upon 
the secular and frivolous manifestations 
of popular observance of church festivals, 
this year bring abundant testimony to the 
deep religious impression of the time. 


Fw eats multiply of what may 


Universities abroad and at home are 
recognizing the valuable service rendered 
by broad-minded, aggressive clergymen. 
Bishop Potter of New York has been in- 
vited to preach at Cambridge University, 
Eng., during May, 1897, and Rev. George 
A. Gordon of the Old South Church, this 
city, will lecture at Harvard next year on 
Immortality, The Hebdomadal Council of 


Oxford recently proposed to the Convoca- - 


tion of Oxfori that the degree of M.A. 
should be granted, “by decree of the 
House,” to Principal A. M. Fairbairn of 
Mansfield College. It is the invariable cus- 
tom that proposals of this kind are accepted 
Without diseussion and without division, 
but the vice-president of Magdalen College 
opposed the motion and gave his reasons 
for so doing. Fortunately this type of 
Churchman was not to have his way. The 
dean of New College and Canon Ince of 
Christ Church, the Regius professor of di- 
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vinity, supported the proposal of the Heb- 
domadal Council and bore high testimony 
to the quality of the work done at Mans- 
field College and urged Dr. Fairbairn’s right 
to the degree and a share in the government 
of the university whichitcarries. Whenthe 
vote was taken a majority of sixty-five in 
favor of granting the degree was the slap 
in the face which the bigoted Churchman 
received who opposed the motion. 


The economy of that cheerful and well- 
considered denominational loyalty which 
we have often insisted on is illustrated in a 
report of the meeting of the Alabama 
Association, which will be found in another 
column. Without commenting upon the 
character of the mission referred to, of 
which we know nothing but what the report 
tells us, it is evident that the contributions 
of the association for the last few years 
could have been more carefully and econom- 
ically spent through the regular agencies 
of the churches. It ought not to need an 
experience’ of this kind to gain a vote 
of our associations “‘approving the work of 
the churches through their own national 
benevolent societies.”’ 


Passing over Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s slur 
upon missionary knowledge and truthful- 
ness, which represents an opinion com- 
pounded, we suppose, of prejudice and ig- 
norance in about the usual proportions, his 
article on China and the Western World in 
the April Atlantic ia one of the most effect- 
ive arguments for foreign missions which 
we have lately seen. All that it contains, 
indeed, in the way of rebuke to the conceit 
of intellectual superiority in the western 
races and of the possibilities of Chinese 
commercial and intellectual development 
has been the commonplace of the more 
thoughtful missionary utterances for many 
years, but Mr. Hearn states it with the en- 
thusiasm of a discoverer to an unusual au- 
dience and with a high degree of literary 
power. The argument is that the Chinese 
are swift to adapt themselves to new com- 
mercial methods and ideas, but are ex- 
tremely conservative in morals and in style 
of living. Therefore, says Mr. Hearn, un- 
der European tutelage they are bound to 
control the markets of the world. The mil- 
lions of the Orient are upon us, and our 
Western civilization bids fair to be crushed 
by brute numbers and a power of cheap 
living with which our Western people can- 
not for a moment compete. The church in 
its mission enterprises has long foreseen 
this peril, but its conclusion from the prem- 
ises is quite a different one. ‘‘ Therefore,” 
it says, ‘‘let us attack the Oriental in his 
citadel. Let us give him that gospel of 
Christ which has never failed to change the 
history of a people.” And the churchalone 
has produced the change, in individuals and 
on a small scale as yet, by which the life of 
the whole great mass of China is to be up- 
lifted until its prosperity shall be a blessing 
and not a menace to the world. 


Number 15 


AFTER EASTER WHAT? 


If we have kept the feast in simple faith 
the conclusion of its rejoicing is that Christ 
who died lives to abide with us in joy and 
sorrow. Out of the remembrance of his 
death and resurrection comes the assurance 
of his presence. Whatthat presence means 
to us is the question for the days to come. 
If we have kept the Lenten time with self- 
denial.and mean to use its passing as ex- 
cuse for self-indulgence, then we are taking 
it in the old false sense which made our 
Puritan fathers turn from it altogether. 
The presence of Christ on an occasion, com- 
ing to visit individuals or a church, has 
been a favorite theme of story telling from 
the earliest ages. Legends abound of his 
presence unrecognized to test and teach 
and reward men. Longfellow and Lowell 
among American poets have employed it 
and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has recently, 
in her Supply at St. Agatha’s, used it as a 
motive for a very suggestive and moving 
story. Beautiful as these legendary and 
imaginative uses of thethought of his pres- 
ence often are, they do not express the 
practical, everyday privilege of which we 
all may be partakers. Not in isolated cases 
but everywhere and for all the risen Christ 
is with his people to test and help and 
transform. The gift of the Spirit is his 
gift to every disciple, and by the voice of 
the Spirit Christ himself speaksto us. Our 
joy and efficiency are measured by our 
grasp and use of this great promise in the 
needs of every day. 


a ne 


MUST OHRIST BE SUPERSEDED? 


In answer to this question, propounded 
recently in a private letter, The Congrega- 
tionalist, now as always, brings an emphatic 
No! Christ is the end of the law for right- 
eousness to every one that believeth, but 
he is also the end of the age for knowledge. 
The forward look is always a look toward 
Christ. 

If those who think of him only at the 
beginning of our Christian history will 
climb to the apostles’ place of hope they will 
find themselves looking forward through 
an ever brightening vista to Christ, the 
judge of the world, the hope of glory, the 
deliverance of the creation from the bond- 
age of corruption into the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God, the dispenser of gifts te 
those who overcome. We look backward 
to what he did, and in this we are like the 
ancient church, which looked back to what 
he did in Abraham and Jacob and Moses, 
but we look forward, as they looked, to a 
glory and deliverance which were to be re- 
vealed. The Christ of our faith and ex- 
pectation is not to be superseded but to 
supersede. In his coming all other claims 
to righteousness and power and glory are to 
be absorbed and completed. 

If our Lord had been only a man—as the 
Unitarian believes—or only a demi-god—as 
the Arian imagined—then his teaching, as 
being partial in essence as well as extent, 
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might have been overtaken and left behind 
in the progress of the world, but since he 
is God revealing himself to man in the limi- 
tations of a man his teaching may be limited 
in extent but it is complete in essence, and 
all experience justifies his claim. The di- 
vine nature is the sanction and assurance 
of the divine word. 

It is when we look only at Christ of the 
brief life history, when we imagine that 
because his work in that experience was 
finished on the cross he has not been active 
in a different service since, that we begin to 
minimize his influence. The resurrection 
contradicts us in so false a view. His own 
words rebuke us. ‘*All power is given 
unto me in heaven and earth,’ he says 
when already the sufferings of the cross are 
history, ‘‘ go, therefore, and teach ... and 
lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.’’ The visible power and 
teaching of the Holy Spirit witness that 
Christ is present and effective in the prog- 
ress of his church. If we believe that this 
age, too, is a sacred age, that Christ person- 
ally now is calling men to repentance and 
a change of attitude toward life, that the 
Spirit still broods over the chaotic thought 
of man, bringing order and beauty to life 
and light, we shall never be tempted to 
think that it is only in looking backward 
down the hights the age has climbed that 
we can find the Redeemer of the world. 

So far is Christ from being superseded 
that, in many aspects of his teaching, we 
are only beginning to understand him, and 
we must believe that there are other aspects 
in which yet larger knowledge is reserved 
for those who shall come after us. So far 
as personal faith and the vital union of love 
and character and purpose are concerned, 
indeed, the repentant sinner has never 
failed to understand him. Here the child, 
the savage and the master of learning stand 
upon an equal plane. But, in other aspects, 
shall we accept Xavier’s knowledge of the 
hights and breadths of Christ’s character 
as complete? Then we shall have no quar- 
rel with the Inquisition. Shall we accept 
Calvin’s? Then we must—very reluctantly 
—approve of the execution of an irritating 
heretic and busybody like Servetus. Shall 
we look to St. Francis of Sales? Then we 
must not object to breaking faith with 
heretics in the interests of mother church. 
Shall we remain where our own ancestors 
once stood? Then the hanging of witches 
must become an allowable part of our creed 
and practice. It is not Christ, but imper- 
fect and partial views of Christ which justi- 
fied these wicked deeds to Christian men. 
If our views are broader, juster, more con- 
sonant with the character of him we wor- 
ship, it is because the Spirit of God has led 
men through these lower stages and brought 
them out upon a higher place. It is not 
our merit, but it is our privilege and re- 
sponsibility that we have inherited better 
knowledge, and it should quicken our faith 
and urge us forward in the search for truth. 

In extent our Lord’s teaching is limited, 
in essence it is eternal. It does not reveal 
to us the particulars which he has since re- 
vealed by the teaching of his spirit, but in 
the germ and essence they are all there, 
and the later revelation is likewise an un- 
folding. Itis this which makes the words 
of Christ so pregnant, and the interest in 
their study so perennial. As one bends 
down a lilac bough in early spring and sees 
only the brown bark and the close fitting 
winter sheath, and comes back again and 
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again to see the breaking of the cover and 
unfolding of the leaf, watching the tiny bud 
shoot forth and grow and take to itself the 
color of the mountain snow at noon or the 
faint purple flush of the afterglow, so is it 
with the words of Christ. We wonder at 
theirsimplicity, we study their arrangement, 
we come back to them again and again, and 
find that they are unfolding new and living 
meanings with the progress of our thought, 
until what seemed a dry twig of wisdom’s 
tree, or a withered paradox, blossoms be- 
fore us in a beauty and fragrance of which 
we never could have dreamed. The words 
of Christ are the words of him who ever 
liveth, and they are vital with his life. As 
years go on and he abides there is indeed a 
superseding, but it is the crowding out ofsin 
and ignorance and folly in our lives, until we 
come to know him heart to heart, and know 
that when he shall appear we shall be like 
him for we sball see him as he is. 

‘*And every man that hath this hope in 
him, purifieth himself, even as he is pure.”’ 


—=_- 


THE PRESIDENTIAL OAMPAIGN, 


The Republican candidate for the next 
president of the United States will be nom- 
inated in a little more than two months 
from this date. The Democratic nomina- 
tion will follow soon, and in all probability 
one of the two men thus named will pre- 
side over the destinies of this nation dur- 
ing the next four years. What is the in- 
terest of the individual citizen in these 
nominations and what can he do to influ- 
ence them? 

Not for a long time, certainly, has the 
necessity of good government to the pros- 
perity of each individual been made so ap- 
parent as during the present administra- 
tion. Private business generally has suf- 
fered severely. In many enterprises heavy 
losses have followed one another, and great 
public interests, educational and religious, 
have staggered under constantly increasing 
burdens. The nation’s progress halts and 
the reasons are plain. Our resources are 
immense. New ways of developing them 
are constantly being discovered. ' We are at 
peace with the world and free to devote our 
energies to advancing national prosperity. 
But during this entire administration we 
have been running deeper into debt. 
Month by month our income has been 
insufficient to pay our current expenses. 
Repeated crises have occurred in which 
our national credit, already severely shaken, 
has been saved only by borrowing money 
at abnormally high rates of interest 
through the aid of rich bankers at home 
and abroad. A considerable party, outside 
of any political lines, has persistently strug- 
gled to compel the country to repudiate its 
debts in part by paying them in silver ata 
price about double its actual value in the 
world’s market. Our foreignrelations have 
been disturbed by threats of war with other 
nations in which Congress has freely in- 
dulged while apparently indifferent to the 
necessity of legislation to provide for our 
depleted revenues. These are causes of 
financial distrust, depression, loss and suf- 
fering shared by individual citizens through- 
out the entire country. 

The task before the party that wins in 
this campaign is not an easy one. To 
establish the country on a sound financial 
basis, to inspire confidence that the nation 
means to meet its obligations honestly, 
which can be done only by being honest, 
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and to maintain peaceful relations with 
other nations without entering into entan- 
gling alliances or avoiding just responsi- 
bilities—this will be a work which wil] 
call for the highest patriotism and tax the 
wisdom of our ablest leaders. Not since 
the election of Abraham Lincoln has the 
country entered on a presidential campaign 
80 critical as this one. 

The part which the average citizen can 
take is indeed a limited one. State party 
conventions choose delegates to national 
conventions, and the voter must choose 
between the names they offer. Rumors 
come to us of delegates being purchased 
by friends of favored candidates, with too 
convincing evidence that they are true, 
The arts and influence of unscrupulous 
business men and politicians are being em- 
ployed to secure, out of the coming elec- 
tions, the greatest possible gain to them- 
selves, and they are ready to promise a 
division of these gains to those who will 
help them. These conditions the average 
citizen must recognize and face, and he 
should not be too sure that they do not 
exist in his own community. 

Yet the fact remains that this is a popu- 
lar government and is ruled by representa- 
tives of the people. With a single excep- 
tion, the result of an accident, we believe 
that every one of our presidents has pos- 
sessed patriotism and moral purpose above 
the average of the people. The responsi- 
bilities of office sober and steady even the 
most ambitious leaders, and they watch 
eagerly for popular support in maintain- 
ing right and honorable policy. Nor do 
we believe that any American Congress 
ever for any considerable time failed to 
represent the opinions and aims of the 
majority of the people. Each citizen’s opin- 
ion has weight, and the voices of many 
have weight far beyond their votes. The 
indifference of men of good motives in 
political campaigns is not less culpable 
than the vicious schemes of bad politicians. 
Not only does the choice of candidates 
largely depend on popular opinion, but the 
motives and purposes of those chosen are 
profoundly affected by the same cause. The 
delegates to the national convention will 
not nominate men whom they believe the 
people do not want, nor will they adopt 
platforms which they think the people will 
repudiate. Let every one, then, freely ex- 
press his opinion. Let him find where he 
stands and make his position known. Es- 
pecially let those who want honest financial 
policy, sound money, just and dignified 
relations with other nations plead for these 
things. 

We address those who believe that God 
rules the destinies of nations, and that he 
directs the choices for rulers of those who 
call on his name. Millions of petitions, we 
trust, will daily be offered in these months 
immediately before us that he will give to 
this nation a president after his own heart, 
that he will appoint executive officers of 
the Government and a Congress who by 
righteousness and wisdom will restore pros- 
perity to our beloved land and make the 
next four years the most useful and happy 
years of the entire century. 


a ees —— — 


Fortunate, indeed, are the students of Johns 
Hopkins University, Chicago University, Au- 
burn and Union Theological Seminaries who 
are to hear Prof. George Adam Smith of 
Glasgow lecture during the coming weeks. 
Our letter from Scotland refers to Professor 
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Smith’s visit. With our many educational in- 
stitutions and strong churches in and around 
Boston, can it be that we are not to have a 
chance to hear Professor Smith? 


or 


THINKING ON RELIGIOUS TRUTH. 


The habit of religious meditation needs 
encouragement. In the past Christians ap- 
parently used to reflect more about the 
great truths of the gospel, in itself and its 
practical applications, than most of them 
do now. This is partly due to the enor- 
mous multiplication of topics of interest 
in modern times, because of the more rapid 
and comprehensive facilities of intercom- 
munication, the abundance of publications 
and the advance in valuable knowledge of 
many kinds. Then religion bad nothing 
like a8 many competitors as subjects of 
thought as it has now and men were not 
so much tempted, as at present, to super- 
ficial reflection. 

Meditation upon spiritual truth is essen- 
tial to a substantial and symmetrical Chris- 
tian growth. It is as important in religious 
matters as in technically scientific, for ex- 
ample. It has its delights and its rewards 
yet it involves honest effort. It offers the 
most alluring and interesting themes and 
no other sort of reflection equally expands 
and ennobles the mind. He who possesses 
only humble natural abilities but who trains 
himself to meditate earnestly upon divine 
things soon surprises others by the fresh- 
ness and force of his comments. 

Prayer is the best accompaniment and 
aid to such reflection. Well chosen devo- 
tional reading also proves suggestive and 
stimulating. Study of the Bible itself is at 
once necessary and natural and is full of 
increasing enjoyment. Conversation with 
Christian people, especially those of expe- 
rienced and ripened piety, is an important 
help. And when one has formed, or desires 
to form, the habit of religious meditation, 
it is of much advantage to set apart a regu- 
lar portion of time to be sacredly reserved 
for it. 

Such reflection is: most fruitful when 
guarded from too wide a range at a given 
time and when concentrated upon one’s 
self so far as to promote self-enlighten- 
ment and spiritual improvement. It is our 
best opportunity of comparing ourselves 
with our great Example and of discovering 
how to become like him. And one notable 
result of it is that many a puzzling subject 
is cleared up. New points of view are sug- 
gested. Mysteries somehow solve them- 
selves reasonably. The divine Spirit keeps 
the promise of God to his own and real 
revelations come to us which are of present 
and eternal value. 





OURRENT HISTORY. 
A Permanent Arbitration Tribunal. 

Cardinals Vaughan, Logue and Gibbons, 
representing the Roman Catholics of Great 
Britain, Ireland and the United States, have 
issued an appeal inviting all who hear their 
voices to co-operate in the formation of 
public opinion which shall ‘‘demand the 
establishment of a permanent tribunal of 
arbitration as a rational substitute among 
the English-speaking races for a resort to 
the bloody arbitrament of war.’’ They 
hold that such a court would form “a sec- 
ond line of defense to be called into requisi- 
tion only after the ordinary resources of 
diplomacy had been exhausted,” and that 
it would at least ‘* postpone the outbreak of 
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hostilities until reason and common sense 
had formally pronounced their last word.”’ 
The main ground of their appeal, they say, 
is not that such a course would contribute 
to the material welfare of all concerned, al- 
though they hold that it would do that, 
“but that it rests upon the well-known 
character and will of the Prince of Peace, 
the living fountain, the divine head of 
Christendom.” This joint appeal of these 
potentates proves how alert the Roman 
Church is under the leadership of Leo 
XIII., and it must come witb telling force 
to those adherents of the church in Ireland 
and this country who cherish the most bit- 
ter and warlike sentiments toward Great 
Britain. 

The New York State Bar Association has 
about finished formulating a plan providing 
for a permanent international court of arbi- 
tration for the settlement of disputes be- 
tween civilized nations in general and be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
in particular. The committee hopes to ob- 
tain the concurrence and co-operation in 
the final formation of this plan of all the 
Bar Associations in this country, and Great 
Britain, Canada and Australia as well. This 
is a gratifying announcement, indicating 
that the jurists of the English-speaking 
peoples are in sympathy with the grand 
plan which philanthropists and reformers 
have been urging. Their aid would be 
necessary in any case in framing adequate 
laws, but it is an immense advantage to 
have them at work now at this early stage 
of the movement. All the omens for the 
great conference on international arbitra- 
tion at Washington, D. C., April 23, 24, 
are propitious. It is very significant and 
cheering to see the commander of the 
Grand Army Posts of Massachusetts urging 
the veterans to declare for international ar- 
bitration. 

Our Venezuela Commission is proceeding 
steadily with its work and is said to be 
about half through its task of investigating 
documents and accumulating data. Our 
ex-minister to England, Hon. E. J. Phelps, 
one of our leading jurists, in an address 
given at Brooklyn last week, criticised 
freely the Administration’s interpretation 
of the Monroe Doctrine. President Diaz of 
Mexico, in his annual message issued last 
week, contributed an important statement 
relative to the Monroe Doctrine and the at- 
titude of Mexico toward it, He says the 
Mexican Government can but declare its 
partiality for such a doctrine, and that the 
whole of Mexico’s recent history compels 
her to rejoice when the United States as- 
sumes the obligation of assisting the re- 
publics of this hemisphere to resist the at- 
tacks of Europe if such attacks are still to 
be considered as possible. He holds that 
each of the Central and South American 
republics ought, by means of a declaration 
like that of President Monroe, to inform 
Europe that the Monroe Doctrine, though 
originating in the United States, ‘“‘is the 
doctrine of America in the fullest sense of 
the word and should become the interna- 
tional law of the American Continent.”’ 


The National Legislature. 

In the, on the whole, commendable at- 
tempt which is being made in Congress 
this session to cut off appropriations to 
sectarian institutions, Howard University, 
to which the A. M. A. contributes for the 
support of its theological school, passed 
under the scrutiny of the legislators last 
week, and after a five-hour debate, in which 
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religious, political, sectional and race prej- 
udices had a wholesale airing, the friends 
of the university won the fight by a yea and 
nay vote of 129 to 105, the sum of $32,500 
being set aside for the university with the 
proviso that none of the money shall be 
expended upon the theological department 
of the institution. 

The debate in the Senate on the proposed 
consolidation of post offices, under which 
scheme it would become impossible for the 
‘*spoilsmen’’ to have as much leeway as 
they have now, called forth from Senator 
Gorman a characteristic tirade, showing 
that he has learned nothing from his over- 
whelming defeat in Maryland. 

The House has receded, and by a vote of 
245 to 27 accepted the Senate resolutions on 
Cuba. Mr. Hitt, chairman of the committee 
on foreign affairs, led in urging their ac- 
ceptance and adoption, and Mr. Boutelle 
of Maine in adverse criticism. As they are 
concurrent and not joint resolutions they 
do not pledge us to definite action, nor 
force the hand of President Cleveland. 


Sectarian Education in England and Canada. 

Questions of sectarian education continue 
to trouble both the English and Canadian 
Governments. In the English House of 
Commons the government has introduced 
the long looked for and dreaded education 
bill, which is sure to imbitter the strife of 
parties for a long time to come. It does 
not go so far as the advocates of voluntary 
—that is sectarian—schools hoped and de- 
manded, but it goes far enough to unsettle 
everything in the present school law, which 
has been in force since 1870, and it largely 
increases the aid given to sectarian schools 
from the public funds. The forces of Non- 
conformity are arrayed against it, because 
it puts more power into the hands of the 
establishment and of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, and increases the friction of 
English social life. It cannot be adopted 
without long and bitter debate both in and 
out of Parliament, but the Conservative 
majority is so large that it will probably be 
forced through at last. 

In Canada the conference between the 
Dominion Commissioners and the Manitoba 
Government has failed. The commission- 
ers are inclined to refer the failure to the 
haste with which the Remedial Bill was 
pushed while they were absent on their 
mission, but the Manitoba Government, 
while it is ready to accept a compromise of 
its own offering, which would give the 
Roman Catholics of Manitoba the same 
privileges which satisfy their fellow-reli- 
gionists in Nova Scotia, are firm in refusing 
to sacrifice the principle of common schools 
for all the people. ‘* Your proposition,’’ 
they say in reply to the commissioners, 
‘‘aims at the legal recognition by the legis- 
lature of Manitoba of the right of the Ro- 
man Catholic people to separate for school 
purposes. Our proposition aims at remov- 
ing every practical objection to the present 
system without giving a legal right to sepa- 
rate. We understand that by order-in- 
council your authority is limited to making 
a settlement satisfactory to the minority, 
and as a matter of fact the minority will 
accept nothing short of the statutory right 
of separation.” This defines the difference 
of opinion and the limits of concession. It 
remains to be seen whether the Conserva- 
tive party will insist upon forcing the is- 
sue by passing the Remedial Bill. 

The Situation in Turkey. 
It is possible to report some favorable 
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news from Constantinople and Armenia, 
although in some respects the outlook was 
never darker. Mr. Terrell, our minister, 
arrived in New York on Saturday and we 
suppose, ere this, has made his peace with 
the State Department. He seems to have 
left in charge a representative who has 
considerable back bone, for as the result of 
Mr. Riddle’s summary action, aided, to be 
sure, by Sir Philip Currie, the barriers that 
Turkey was putting in the way of Rev. 
George Knapp in leaving Constantinople 
for Bitlis have been removed, and Miss 
Barton has sent word to England and this 
country that there is now the fullest oppor- 
tunity for her and her assistants to go for- 
ward in their work of relief, provided they 
will permit a representative of Turkey to 
accompany each relief party. There is, 
therefore, no reason why the friends of suf- 
fering humanity in Armenia should not 
dispatch their funds to Miss Barton, or to 
the representatives of the American Board, 
the latter of whom have just been specially 
commended to the English people by the 
Armenian Relief Committee in England. 
Mr. Week’s picturesin Harper's Weekly and 
Mr. Pitkin’s articles have won for that 
journal the honor of being excluded from 
Turkey. The plight of Matthias Ismirlian, 
the Armenian patriarch, whose lineaments 
and character were depicted in our issue of 
Feb. 20, is becoming most terrible. The 
Porte, enraged by his fearlessness and 
honorable conduct in behalf of his people, 
has given him the alternative of admitting 
that the Armenians are to blame for all the 
late disorders, of resigning, or of witnessing 
the renewal of the massacres of his people; 
and if a reliable correspondent of the New 
York Tribune in Constantinople is to be be- 
lieved, and we think he is, two classes of 
the Armenians are hoping that the patri- 
arch will either sign the required base in- 
dictment of his people or resign. One 
class is the timid, subservient, money-get- 
ting element, and the other is the Huntcha- 
gists, the revolutionists, who have found 
the patriarch unwilling to be their tool. 
Assistant Treasurer Wiggin of the Ameri- 
can Board has transmitted $2,000 directly 
to Miss Barton, $105,000 to the Board’s al- 
moners of mercy and $35,000 from Armeni- 
ans in this country to their kindred at 
home, The correspondents of the London 
News and Chronicle in Constantinople re- 
port that a decree expelling all American 
missionaries from Armenia will soon be is- 
sued by the Porte. 


The Salvation Army Abroad. 

The Indian Witness (Calcutta) says it is 
not easy for men who have had long expe- 
rience in affairs in India to take General 
Booth seriously in his scheme for peasant 
settlement and his loan agency. It says: 
“If the peasant settlement scheme gathers 
up @ few hundred thousands only it will 
entirely fail to change the economic condi- 
tion of the people of India. If it expands 
to include millions it will be an interfer- 
ence with the natural course of events, 
which will bring disaster as surely as any 
other interference with the methods of 
nature.’’ General Booth, however, in an 
interview with the London Daily Chronicle 
representative just after his return from 
India, was most sanguine concerning the 
outcome of his plan for bettering the eco- 
nomic as well as the religious welfare of 
the natives of India, but we fancy the 
Indian Witness knows more about India 
than General Booth. From Japan, how- 
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ever, there come more favorable reports 
concerning the success of the Salvation 
Army in dealing with problems there. In 
a recent Japan Mail a contributor, discuss- 
ing the Buddhist publications and their 
comparative lack of influence, after admit- 
ting that Japan will before long become 
more Christian than it ever has been Bud- 
dhist, cites the success of the Salvation 
Army as a sign of the times and reports 
that, although the army has been engaged 
in the work there only a little more than 
three months, alreatiy the converts regis- 
tered number more than 150, and the con- 
versions are of the most unmistakable type. 


NOTES. 
The rush to California in ’49 is paralleled 
today by the rush to Alaska. Gold! 


The Senate committee on territories will 
report favorably on the House bill requiring 
a residence of a year prior to beginning suits 
for divorce in the territories. 


The Argentine Republic and Uruguay are 
fast becoming formidable rivals of the United 
States in furnishing the granaries and larders 
of Europe with grain and meat. 


A dispatch from Constantinople to the 
Daily News.of London tells of the recent dis- 
covery in Asia Minor of a sixth century man- 
uscript of the gospels. Russia has secured it. 

A man was killed in a prize fight at Haver- 
hill, Mass., Easter eve. Do the legislators on 
Beacon Hill need more evidence respecting 
their duty? Will all who abetted this con- 
test and the contestant who survives be pun- 
ished as they should be? 


A jury last week found the corporation of 
Trinity Church, New York city, guilty of ne- 
glect in providing fire escapes on some of its 
tenement house property and thereby causing 
the death of four persons by asphyxiation and 
burns. Horrible! Most indefensible! 

The United States District Court at Wichita, 
Kan., last week directed the professor of elec- 
tricity in the State University to test, by using 
the cathode ray process, the truth or falsity 
of a claim made against the Santa Fé Railroad 
by one claiming damages for a fractured 
wrist. 

The questions that many Englishmen are 
asking are, What if Salisbury was bound to 
havea war? Why, if a definite alliance was 
to be formed, was it not done to save perish- 
ing Christian Armenians, rather than to con- 
quer African territory or protect the interests 
of those who hold Egyptian bonds ? 


It speaks well for the advance of sanitation 
in England that the death rate of 1895 proves 
to be lower than that of any year since the 
mortality statistics have been recorded. If 
the conditions of the struggle for life are 
growing harder, at least the combatants do 
not so easily give up the fight. 

The London Jndependent chronicles the suc- 
cess of an attempt in Birmingham to adapt 
the Gothenburg system to local conditions. 
A “model” public house, established by the 
corporation, has proved so conducive to tem- 
perance that the local officials are greatly 
pleased with the experiment and intend to 
substitute the new system for the old. 


Secretary Morton’s statement that the work 
which Mr. George Vanderbilt is doing for his 
fellowmen, by managing his vast estate in 
North Carolina as he is, is quite as valuable 
as that done by the national department—ag- 
riculture—over which Mr. Morton presides, 
with its large inccme from the federal treas- 
ury and its several hundreds of employés, 
should set pondering those who denounce the 
wealthy indiscriminately. It is one of the 
greatest undertakings that individual enter- 
prise ever attempted, is likely to be public 
property in due time, and meanwhile scien- 
tific teachers of agriculture, forestry, viticul- 
ture, dairying and road-making for the South 
are being trained at private expense. 
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IN BRIEF. 


The Congregationalist Handbook No. 10 wil] 
soon be issued, and those who desire to have 
in an inexpensive, attractive and compact 
form three of the several notable articles 
which appeared in our anniversary number 
will find them in the new handbook. We 
shall reprint, with portraits of the authors, 
the article by Prof. Williston Walker on 
Eighty Years of Denominational History, by 
Bishep John F. Hurst on Eighty Years of 
Christian History, and by Prof. A. B. Hart of 
Harvard University on Eighty Years of Po. 
litical History. For other details see adver. 
tisement elsewhere. 





The religious newspapers of England are 
showing much interest in The Congregation- 
alist’s Pilgrimage to England and Holland, a 
courtesy we appreciate. They chronicle the 
fact that the Bishop of Winchester has in- 
vited the party to spend a few hours at Farn- 
ham, lunch with him in the hall of the castle, 
and be piloted by him through the cathedral, 
On June 22 and 23 receptions will be given in 
Memorial Hall, London, by leading English 
Congregationalists. Many English people 
are planning to join the party and participate 
in the trip. 





A tobacco manufacturer, in addition to for- 
mer gifts, has recently presented to MeGill 
University $500,000. Thus a vile weed may 
after all be put to good uses. 





One of the delegates chosen to represent 
Massachusetts in the coming Republican Con- 
vention at St. Louis is Rev. A. E. Winship, 
editor of the New England Journal of Educa- 
tion. We hope that the whole body may be 
composed of as good men as he. 





Prof. George D. Herron’s friends—and there 
are many such who are not his disciples—will 
regret to hear that threatened nervous pros- 
tration demands that he shall give up all 
work in this country during the coming year 
and seek rest and recuperation abroad. 


It is strange that so witty a people as the 
Irish should have so little sense of humor. 
Here is the Providence Visitor rejoicing with 
headlines of great joy that some of “ our war 
boats are to be painted green despite A. P. A. 
threats.’”’ And it is to be an Alive green at 
that! 





A New York judge has decided that colored 
children.in that State cannot be excluded 
from the public schools, nor compelled to at- 
tend those provided for the colored race only. 
That is good law for New York. When will 
the time come when what is commended by 
law in one section of this country cannot be 
made a criminal offense in another section? 





Superintendent Hawkes, in his article on 
the situation in Utah, is too optimistic, we 
fear. The Utah legislature already has me- 
morialized Congress for the return of the 
church property confiscated a few years ago. 
Other legislation adverse to Gentile interests 
has been introduced in the State legislature 
and a billis before Congress asking that the 
northern portion of Arizona be annexed to 
Utah. 





The author of our serial story, A Baritone’s 
Parish, once chided one of his parishioners 
for not attending the week night prayer meet- 
ing. She replied that she became so absorbed 
in a novel that she forgot the meeting. When 
he asked her what book she was reading she 
named one of his own stories. Taken in as 
short sections as we furnish no one need be 
kept away from prayer meeting by Dr. Lud- 
low’s story. 





The latent heroism of a millionaire—yes: 
some of them are humane and divine, dema- 
gogues to the contrary notwithstanding — 
came to the test last week. Mr. Jobn Reece, 
one of the leading men in the Harvard Church. 
Brookline, an inventor of high rank and be- 
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loved as an employer, citizen and neighbor, 
in inspecting a new manufactory about to 
be occupied by his firm saw a workman in 
peril of his life. In attempting futilely to 
save the workman Mr. Reece lost his own 


life. 





The Advance comments on an editorial 
which recently appeared in our columns. It 
explains that the phrase in Deut. 14: 21, ‘‘ That 
which dieth of itself,’ evidently means, That 
which dieth not of itself but is killed, though 
not according to Jewish rites. The Hebrew 
warrants no such emendation of the English 
text, which is correctly translated in both our 
versions. Such forced interpretations do not 
increase reverence for the Bible. The further 
attempts of our contemporary in the same 
article to improve on the English version are 
equally arbitrary. 





The British Weekly, commenting on a recent 
statement of ours, confesses that it does not 
know what the degree of L. H. D. would mean 
if Ian Maclaren were to receive it from an 
American University. For the benefit of our 
esteemed contemporary we will state that it 
is a title which our higher institutions of 
learning of late have thought fit to confer 
upon men eminent in adding to the welfare of 
humanity by the arts of literary composition 
and pedagogics. Brown University conferred 
this degree on William Winter. President 
Gates of Amherst has it and not a few other 
well-known men. Yes, Ian Maclaren is eligi- 
ble. 





Horace Bushnell made Hartford’s civic life 
feel the impress of his convictions as a citi- 
zen, and Rev. Dr. George Leon Walker is 
using The Courant now to induce his fellow- 
citizens to adopt a wise policy in spanning 
the Connecticut with a bridge at the right 
point, for as he says: ‘‘ Notacity in western 
Europe has a more lovely river to span, or 
can present to the eye a more beautiful pic- 
ture than our Connecticut here at Hartford, 
if we are only made acquainted with it in 
such @ way as a broad, open, bridge avenue 
across it would allow us to become.’’ Drs. 
Cuyler and Storrs last week made known 
their dissent from the Greater New York law, 
which the State legislature has passed, an act 
that they believe threatens the welfare of the 
city they love and have helped to keep toler- 
ably pure. 





Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who has lived 
long and ever kept eyes and ears open, affirms 
that ‘‘ temperance reform is in exactly the po- 
sition, at this moment, which the Christian 
Church was in at the time of Constantine. It 
seemed then to excellent good men that if 
the right arm of the government could be en- 
listed on the side of Christianity everything 
would be gained. It proved, alas, that every- 
thing was not gained; on the other hand some 
things were lost, and things of very great im- 
portance.” Dr. Hale is quite right, only his 
statement would have been more truthful ten 
years ago than it is now. The reaction 
against reliance on the state, the return to 
moral suasion, to labors with the individual, 
to the exercise of authority by employers and 
Spiritual guides set in a few years ago, and to- 
day there are few so poor as to do reverence 
to professional clamorers for restrictive legis- 
lation by large political units. 





The credit of the idea of carrying Easter 
messages, on an extended and systematic 
scale, to the thousands of aged, infirm and ill 
who are unable to attend church services, be- 
ongs, so far as we know, to Rey. D. W. Wal- 
dron of the Boston City Missionary Society. 
Sixteen years ago he conceived the happy 
thought of an all-day tour to hospitals and in- 
stitutions, accompanied by a corps of singers 
and speakers, and in this way communicating 
the story of the risen Christ to those who 
would hear it in no other way. The beauty of 
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this form of service appealed to others and 
now a party of singers from the New England 
Conservatory follows in his footsteps, scatter- 
ing flowers and song, but Mr. Waldron clings 
to the original plan of making his a distinct- 
ively religious ministration. This year he 
and his co-workers visited nine institutions, 
representing an audience of 2,118 persons, and 
Easter literature was sent to 2,313 others. 

. 

We called attention last week very briefly 
to the verdict of a London jury condemning a 
distinguished physician to pay $60,000 dam- 
age for betraying a professional secret. 
‘Never before,’ says the British Medical 
Journal, ‘‘has the tradition of medical se- 
crecy been so severely tested. Dr. Playfair 
had to balance the grand tradition of medical 
confidence as against his duty between rela- 
tive and relative. We find it difficult to say 
how any other man placed in a similar posi- 
tion would have acted, and have yet to learn 
that those who censure him so bitterly would 
not have taken the same course.”’ Here we 
find the highest professional authority di‘fer- 
ing from the British judge and jury, and stat- 
ing the important truth that professional 
ethics are of less consequence than the con- 
servation of a pure family life. Dr. Playfair 
may or may not have erred in his diagnosis, 
but he did not err in seeking to guard the 
family—his own to be sure—in which he right- 
fully saw the foundation of all sound society. 








Chicago is recalling the generosity of Thomas 
Hughes, who laid the foundation of the city 
library by his timely gift of 7,000 volumes im- 
mediately after the great fire. That was only 
one example, indeed, of his active friendship 
for America. It is well to remember, now 
that he is gone, that it was always what was 
best and most manly in us that he admired. 
In the trying days when we were in the throes 
of combat and most of England’s leaders were 
against the party of freedom, he was one of 
our steadfast friends because he read the true 
issues of the contest. His own manliness re- 
sponded with sympathy to the deepest feeling 
and purpose of the North. He realized also 
what was implied in the long work of taking 
possession of the land for the higher aims of 
living, and his colony of Rugby was an at- 
tempt to bring assistance to us in that task, 
while he, at the same time, helped some of his 
own countrymen to a start in life. He knew 
the manly note in literature, as his own writ- 
ings abundantly show and as is proved by his 
special liking for the robust humor and mo- 
rality of the Biglow Papers and the breezy 
unconventionality of Whitman. He knew 
and felt it in religion and gave it expression 
in his lectures on The Manliness of Christ. 
To have written the most successful book of 
the century for boys is honor enough, but a 
jarge part of the charm and power of Tom 
Brown lay in the fact that the reader felt the 
movement of a strong and vital character be- 
hind the book. And to have borne this wit- 
ness to a generation is higher praise than any 
that pure literature can give. 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM BOSTON. 
Central Church Adornments. 

To the many beautiful windows already 
in the Central Church edifice three others, 
the Houghton memorial windows, of great 
interest and artistic merit have lately been 
added. The subjects, relating to incidents 
in the Old Testament, symbolize at the same 
time faith, charity and hope. In composi- 
tion the windows harmonize like one by 
showing acontinuous landscape background. 
The first represents Abraham searching for 
that place which the Lord promised him as 
the inheritance for his people. The patri- 
arch is taken as an example of unques- 
tioning faith, and is represented in the 
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traditional dress, calmly and majestically 
pursuing his way. His people and flock 
accompany him. David and Jonathan are 
the figures of the second window, illustrat- 
ing the time when their souls were knit 
together. The young David is receiving 
from the tried warrior the accouterments 
of war. The spirit of the whole is that of 
love, charity. Another window shows the 
great soldier of Israel, Joshua, after the 
Lord had said unto him, ‘‘ Fear not, neither 
be thou dismayed.” He is portrayed in 
consultation with his soldiers and in the 
act of pointing out to them the plan of bat- 
tle for the morrow. He seems to doubt 
not that the city will be his, for he implic- 
itly places his hope in the Lord. 

It is plain that the artist has made a care- 
ful study of the probable costumes of the 
times depicted, and is acquainted with the 
landscape of Palestine. The time of day 
precedes the twilight hour, and the sky is 
filled with the glow that foretells the ap- 
proaching sunset. The windows are origi- 
nal in conception, and give evidence of a 
thorough grasp of the subjects. The work 
is all the product of the Tiffany Company 
of New York. While the church is thus 
beautifying its own sanctuary, its helping 
hand is not withdrawn from needy mis- 
sions. Its recent annual bazar for the home 
and foreign fields transformed the chapel 
into a brilliantly illumined resort, tastefully 
decorated with Persian and Turkish stuffs, 
jeweled lamps, banners, silks, flowers and 
plants. The benefit was generously patron- 
ized and resulted in gratifying success, 

The Forefathers’ Progeny. 

Some of the Boston children of the early 
Brewster, Alden, Standish, Bradford and 
other Pilgrims are now amalgamated as a 
chapter of the Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants, two years younger than the first 
chapter at New York. The new order re- 
sults from the stimulus given to genea- 
logical research a few years ago, and the 
Boston Chapter starts with about thirty 
members. There are thousands of persons 
in New England, it is estimated, who are 
eligible to membership by descent from 
the Mayflower Pilgrims, and already many 
prominent families of the State are repre- 
sented on the roll. 

Vandalism on Beacon Hill. 

Lovers of historic associations have not 
much ground to hope for the preservation 
of the Bulfinch front of the State House. 
The Committee on Ways and Means has in- 
dorsed almost unanimously the recommen- 
dation of the State House Committee that 
that portion of the building be razed and 
replaced by a structure to cost $1,500,000. 
It is feared that all chances favor the ap- 
proval of these decisions by the legislature. 
We indorse fully the Boston Society of 
Architects when it says: ‘‘If the General 
Court of Massachusetts shall decide to 
obliterate this beautiful, old, historic struc- 
ture and erect a new building, as proposed, 
in its place, it will be a needless destruction 
of one of the most attractive and beautiful 
public buildings in America, and an in- 
excusable waste of over a million dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money, and will be on a 
par with the short-sighted policy which 
robbed the commonwealth of the famous 
old Hancock House.”’ 

Prospective Librarians on a Tour. 

Students of the New York State Library 
School at Albany are being introduced to 
the practical side of their future work by a 
visit in this city tolearn about our libraries. 
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The thirty-three young women and two 
young men show an appreciation of the 
methods and facilities of our institutions 
which it would be well for our own citizens 
to emulate. 

One Year of Burrowing Underground. 

The anniversary of the beginning of the 
subway, work on which during its first year 
has meant little to outsiders save irritation, 
was not jubilantly celebrated by the masses 
for whose supreme benefit the upheaval 
continues. But the commission observed 
the year’s close by brushing and drying up 
the accessible interior of the excavations, 
and escorting a representative party of offi- 
cials on a tour of examination. The latter 
were gratified that what the commission 
and the city had already gone through 
would not have to be repeated, but refrained 
from asking minutely how much longer the 
city must standit. More has undoubtedly 
been accomplished than the passers by re- 
alize. And now the plague bas broken out 
in a new section at the junction of Tremont 
Street and Shawmut Avenue, the site of the 
proposed southern entrance to the system. 
Eighteen buildings, some of which have 
stood on this triangle plot for a century, 
have fallen prey tothe hand of destruction, 
and all will have disappeared by early May. 

wr 


FROM NEW YORK. 
Questions of the Hour. 

Excitement over our two great burning 
topics, consolidation and the (Raines) ex- 
cise law, instead of cooling grows hotter 
day by day. Both measures have passed 
the legislature, but just how stands the 
case with either of them few people know, 
sO many, so intricate and often so contra- 
dictory are the conditions and hangers-on 
yet to be interpreted. Consolidation has 
reached the stage of ‘* hearings’’ before the 
mayors of the three cities that are now pro- 
nounced to be one, but are far from being 
so, A large number, the chief speaker be- 
ing Pres. Seth Low (who favors the union, 
but cannot accept it in the form prescribed 
by the law), had along and patient hearing 
before Mayor Strong. In Brooklyn Mayor 
Wurster heard several on both sides, among 
whom were Drs. Storrs and Cuyler—to what 
effect in either case does not yet appear. 
The hearing before Mayor Pat. Gleason of 
Long Island City has not yet come off, and 
the bright light to be thrown by him upon 
the business is anxiously waited for. 

Still more numerous are the snarls to be 
unraveled before the new excise law can be 
made to work effectively. Perhaps the most 
hopeful fact concerning it is the rabid hos- 
tility to it of the whole liquor tribe, the 
moans of the small dealers who cannot pay 
the enlarged tax, and the failure so far to 
invent easy methods of evading the penal- 
ties. Properly enforced it will be an im- 
mense gain for temperance. 

Our Consolidated Library. 

The question of removing the reservoir 
from Bryant Park (Fifth to Sixth Avenues 
and Fortieth to Forty-second Street) is up 
again—this time with the purpose of filling 
the site with buildings for a popular section 
of the newly consolidated public library. 
The site with a cash appropriation of two 
and a half millions is asked of the city by 
the library trustees, and is strongly urged 
by the many who think the Lenox block 
as yet too far up town for the general reading 
public, though just the place for the rare 
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works of art and the costly books that are 
the pride of the Lenox Library. The chief 
opposition to the proposed removal comes 
from insurance men who claim that the 
reservoir is essential to the safety of down- 
town buildings in case of serious fire. 
Experts equally interested and competent, 
however, profess to show better methods 
of protecting’ property below Forty.second 
Street than the reservoir affords. 

Affairs in Brooklyn. 

The Brooklyn (free) Public Library Asso- 
ciation is still actively pressing its case, 
having secured a legal charter and made 
plans for a central library with branches in 
several sections of the city. Fora site and 
building the association hopes to secure a 
generous appropriation from the city. Ex- 
Congressman Covert has given an address 
warmly favoring the movement. 

The new building for the free library of 
Pratt Institute is fast nearing completion 
and will be admirably fitted for its uses, 
adopting all the modern improvements for 
light, heat and ventilation, as well as for 
classifying, storing and delivering booksand 
facilitating the use of the reading-room for 
papers, magazines, works of reference and 
children’s books. Electricity will be made 
to save much manual labor. 4 

The venerable Dr. Cyrus Hamlin took Dr. 
Abbott’s place in Plymouth pulpit on the 
evening of March 29, giving a discourse on 
the Crucifixion, Stainer’s cantata on that 
theme being sung by the choir. The same 
cantata was sung by the Broadway Taber- 
nacle choir at a service on the evening of 
Good Friday. 

The March meeting of the Brooklyn Con- 
gregational Club was treated to an address 
from Presideat Gates of Amherst, on Sid- 
ney Lanier, the poet-artist. His life, char- 
acter and works were invested with peculiar 
interest under the president’s skillful and 
sympathetic treatment. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
The Eloquent Catholic Priest. 

A prince among orators here, in the pul- 
pit or on the platform, is Father Stafford, a 
young Roman Catholic priest. He is a 
man of fine voice and presence, of broad 
culture and of lofty spirit. His Sunday 
night sermons upon the Divinity of Christ 
have been listened to by an audience that 
taxed the capacity of St. Patrick’s Church. 
He is one of two assistant priests, and since 
his ministrations every sitting has been 
rented; it is impossible to hear him unless 
one is fortunate enough to get a card from 
a pew holder. He often preaches an hour 
and a half. As a lecturer he mingles the 
simple impassioned style of the preacher 
with the dramatic power of the born actor. 
He spoke in the Congregational church at 
the mass meeting in the interest of the Ar- 
menians, and on several other occasions has 
quite taken his audience by storm with his 
patriotic eloquence. He is a native of this 
city. The story is told that when a few 
years ago he preached here for the first 
time, his mother said to her friends, ‘‘ Pray, 
O pray for Dennis, that he may succeed.’’ 
Seeing the profound impression that he had 
made she was heard to say after the serv- 
ice, ‘*Pray, O pray for Dennis, that he 
won’t get proud.”’ 

Proposed New Buildings. 

We hear that a wealthy ex-Confederate of 
New York city is interested in a plan to 
build at the capital a costly memorial build- 
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ing. . It is to be a museum of relics of the 
lost cause and a kind of historic and indus. 
trial exhibition of the South. The plans 
will doubtless soon be formulated, as a 
large sum of money has been given. North. 
ern capital and enterprise have done much 
toward developing this beautiful city. It 
would be a happy thing to have a grand 
building that should represent the taste and 
resources of the South, but let the empha- 
sis not be upon a battle abbey draped with 
the stars and bars. Senator Morrill, who 
will soon celebrate his eighty-sixth birth- 
day, is now urging the purchase of a site 
for a building for the Judiciary. The only 
ground suitable for the purpose is the space 
across the plaza from the east front of the 
Capitol. It should be a building corre- 
sponding in strength and beauty to the new 
library building. 

An Honest Public Official. 

Few men leave such enduring monuments 
in public works as did General Casey, 
The State, War and Navy Department, the 
Washington Monument, and the new library 
building, besides many other less known 
structures, have each in turn been the ob- 
ject of his study, construction and super- 
vision. The monument was a half finished, 
unsightly object for forty years. When its 
completion was undertaken, it was learned 
that the foundations were insufficient. 
General Casey undertook the phenomenal 
task of laying new foundations, without 
disturbing the superstructure already built. 
The new library, that excites the wonder 
and admiration of all strangers, is to be 
turned over to the government on Feb. 27, 
1897, just in time for the throngs of people 
who will come to witness the inauguration 
of a new President. More than 200 con- 
tracts have been awarded during the prog- 
ress Of this building. Probably General 
Casey worked too hard, but he wrought 
well and the end was sudden. It was neces- 
sary that his successor should be immedi- 
ately appointed, and Congress most appro- 
priately designated Mr. Bernard Richardson 
Greene. Mr. Greene has been General 
Casey’s chief assistant during the construc- 
tion of the library. He is a graduate of 
Harvard. L. C. W. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Lincoln Park Church. 

This church, Dr, David- Beaton, pastor, 
held its last service in its former house of 
worship Sunday, March 29. Its present 
location, Mohawk and Garfield Avenues, 
owing to changes in the character of the 
population, has not seemed the best possible 
for the work of the church. A favorable 
opportunity to sell the property to a con- 
gregation made up of foreign born people 
was seized and a new location on Fullerton 
Avenue, near Harvey, selected. The chapel 
is now completed and will be dedicated 
Easter morning. The earnestness with 
which this church has hitherto sought to 
give the gospel to the poor and the success 
it has had in its Sunday school work en- 
courage the hope that in this new move- 
ment the promise of still greater success 
may be realized. 

The Retreat. 

The pastors who met together in the sem- 
inary parlors Monday for an all day service 
were abundantly rewarded. The program 
had been prepared with reference to spirit- 
ual impressions. The devotional element 
was made prominent. There was much 
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freedom of expression on the part of those 
who were present. Several brief papers 
were read on such topics as the pastor in 
his study, in his pulpit, on the street, among 
his people and among his young people. 
All were eminently practical in their char- 
acter and, therefore, productive of good. 
But the real value of the gathering was in 
its fellowship and-in the atmosphere of 
faith and prayer which was breathed. It 
was felt by all to be a good introduction to 
the extra work of Holy Week, from which 
not a few are anticipating excellent results. 
Growth of Chicago. 

It is hard to believe one’s eyes when one 
reads that more than 45,000 names have 
been struck from the recent registration list 
because of suspicion of fraud. This is a 
simple indication of the seriousness of the 
municipal problems with which we are con- 
tending. From the postmaster’s report for 
the year ending with the last day of March, 
we learn that for stamps, postals, pnews- 
paper wrappers and the like $5,069.532.84 
have been received, a gain of $609,255.85, or 
13.65 per cent. on last year. This sum only 
falls below that received at the New York 
post office by $2,000, while it exceeds that 
received in Philadelphia by nearly $2,000,- 
000. These are simple hints of the pres- 
sure which comes upon the churches simply 
to keep pace with the enormous growth of 
the population in the midst of which we 
live. 

Summer School in Chicago. 

The success of last year has encouraged 
the authorities of the University of Chicago 
to prepare a special list of attractions 
the coming season. President Andrews of 
Providence is to be present. Professor 
Ladd of Yale will give two courses of in- 
struction in philosophy. Prof. Maffeo Pan- 
taleoni of Naples, one of the most famous 
economists in the world, will offer two 
courses, one on banking and one on the 
theory and problems of money. Prof. Ber- 
nard Moses will give a course on Spanish 
American history and on the territorial ex- 
tension of the United States from 1789 to 
1849, Professor Barnes will instruct in the 
principles of education and Prof. Ewald 
Flugel in English philology. The three 
persons last named are from the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University. 

Attractions in the Divinity School will be 
lectures on homiletics by Rev. Dr. W. H. P. 
Faunce ef New York, lectures in exegesis 
by Prof. J. Agar Beet of Richmond College, 
England, and by Prof. Rush Rees of New- 
ton Theological Seminary in New Testa- 
ment interpretation. Professor Chamber- 
lain of the Chicago Theological Seminary 
will give instruction in elocution. All these 
lecturers and teachers are in addition to 
the force of instruction already employed. 
There can be no doubt as to the value of 
the program of study here set forth. 
Convocation of the University of Chicago. 

The address by Prince Serge Wolkonsky 
on Memory and Responsiveness as Instru- 
ments of Culture was delivered in good 
English and was well received. Some of 
the president’s announcements were of more 
than ordinary interest. A group of four 
new buildings costing $75,000 each is to be 
erected out of the recent gift made by Miss 
Helen Culver in memory of Mr. Charles J. 
Hull—one for zodlogy and paleontology, 
one for anatomy, neurology and experimen- 
tal psychology, one for botany, and one for 
physiology. They will be ready for occu- 
pation in about a year. Prof. John M. 
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Coulter, recently president of Lake Forest 
University, becomes head professor of bot- 
any and will edit the Botanic Gazette, the 
latest addition to the university’s list of 
scientific journals. The theological depart- 
ment will publish the first number of a re- 
view to be called the American Journal of 
Theology in January, 1897. It will be cath- 
olic, scholarly and enterprising. The co- 
operation of other theological seminaries 
has been secured. To the names of in- 
structors already given for the summer 
school that of Prof. George Adam Smith as 
instructor in Old Testament Theology is to 
be added. He will also deliver the dedica- 
tory address at the opening in July of the 
building known as the Haskell Museum. 
Chicago, April 4. FRANKLIN. 


FROM SCOTLAND. 
Prof. G. A. Smith’s Visit. 

Our brilliant townsman and professor of 
Hebrew in the Free Church College leaves 
this week and is due in America on April 5. 
The welcome you have already given to 
lecturers and theologians like Professor 
Bruce, Dr. Stalker and Dr. Denney will, we 
are sure, be of at least equal warmth in the 
case of Dr. George Smith. He looks for- 
ward with great interest to his three months’ 
stay in America. Professor Smith has 
chosen Hebrew Poetry as the subject of his 
lectures. We leave his audiences at Balti- 
more, Auburn and Chicago to judge for 
themselves, but we predict that Dr. Smith’s 
magnetic presence and delivery will rouse 
enthusiasm in America as here, and that 
those who come in contact with him will be 
delighted with his charm of manner in pri- 
vate and his force and eloquence in public. 
We are glad to learn from Dr. Smith and 
other friends who have recently visited Pro- 
fessor Drummond at Tunbridge Wells that 
the distinguished writer and scientist, 
though still weak, is recovering. His in- 
terest in his favorite books and his bright- 
ness in conversation are reassuring signs. 


A Heresy Case. 

What is known as the ‘‘ Kilmun heresy 
case’’ has been causing some agitation in 
theological circles for weeks past and has 
been the subject of comment and corre- 
spondence in our newspapers, The occa- 
sion of this break in our intellectual and 
theological calm is the publication of an 
outspoken but crude volume, The Saviour 
in the Newer Light, by Rev. Alexander Rob- 
inson, B. D., the parish minister of Kilmun, 
a quiet and retired spot on the shores of 
the Clyde, where the Duke of Argyle has 
his family burying ground. The book isa 
reproduction in Robinson English of the 
views of Keim and Pfleiderer, and briefly its 
‘* newer light’? may be said to be more dis- 
sipating than revealing. Miracles and the 
supernatural are denied or minimized. 
Jesus is not looked upon as identical with 
but as revealing the eternal divine soul, and 
the general standpoint occupied by Mr. Rob- 
inson, or at least that he favors in a way 
flattering to himself, is that of ‘modern 
thoughtfulness.””’ The book is not one re- 
markable for grip or originality, but it has 
been formally and publicly discussed by 
Mr. Robinson's presbytery and, following 
the usual technical procedure, they have 
decided to serve the writer with a libel, 
which will state definitely the charges 
brought against him and give this claimant 
to ‘newer light’’ an opportunity of recon- 
ciling his statements with orthodoxy and 
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in particular with such doctrines as the 
divinity of Christ and inspiration. The 
writer’s opinions have been sharply reviewed 
by men like Professor Blaikie, Dr. Dods 
and Dr. W. P. Dickson, the last of whom 
had Mr. Robinson as one of his students and 
who thinks his publication of his views 
both premature and unwarranted. More 
will be heard of this case and it will give 
an interesting revelation of the Church of 
Scotland’s orthodoxy. 

University Intelligence. 

During the week in June given up to en- 
tertainment of our Presbyterian visitors, 
the university and the city authorities will 
be engaged in doing honor to Lord Kelvin, 
whose jubilee as professor of natural pbi- 
losophy will then be celebrated. There are 
few professors who live to attain their jubi- 
lee, and still fewer who attain the eminence 
of Sir William Thomson, now Lord Kelvin. 
His part in laying the cable between Brit- 
ain and America is well known. His prac- 
tical services to science, and more especially 
his numerous electrical inventions, have 
justly extended his fame. 

During the past winter Principal Caird 
delivered the Gifford lectures on Sunday 
afternoons in the university chapel, known 
as the Bute Hall. The themes touched on 
were such as the incarnation and the atone- 
ment, and the large audiences that gathered 
to hear the venerable lecturer were a proof 
that he still retains his faculty of shedding 
light on abstruse subjects, and that the 
spell of his oratory is not yet broken. Un- 
fortunately the course was not completed, 
owing to Dr. Caird’s illness. 

Dr. Stalker’s View of Preaching. 

One of the features of the Glasgow pul- 
pit, this last season, has been the program 
of lectures to young men delivered by Dr- 
Stalker in Free St. Matthew’s. We have 
preachers here, as in other places, who 
pander to the love of the sensational, but 
Dr. Stalker, like Principal Caird, delights in 
appealing to the religious intellect of bis 
hearers. The course is entitled Religious 
Psychology, or the Religious Use of the 
Powers of the Human Mind. The Body, 
Soul and Spirit, the Temperaments, the 
Five Senses, the Memory, Imagination have 
been separately dealt with, and the interest 
awakened has justified Dr. Stalker’s belief 
that congregations relish good hard think- 
ing when the results of it are stated clearly 
and intelligently. W. M. R. 
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THE OHRISTIAN LIFE,* 


VII, THE HOLY COMMUNION, 
BY REV. FLOYD W. TOMKINS, JR. 


In this dear feast we have the highest and 
best of all the helps of the Christian life. 
For Jesus instituted it himself, and asked 
us to continue it in remembrance of him. 
And he instituted it at the time of his suffer- 
ing, so that we always associate it with his 
agony and bloody sweat, his cross and pas- 
sion, and then, above all, as he gave the 
bread and wine he spoke such wonderful 
words: ‘‘This is my body which is given 
for you; this is the new testament in my 
blood which is shed for you.”’ It must be 
a very important service which Christ at 
the most solemn moment, his last night on 
earth, asked us to observe. It must be a 
service full of deep significance when our 
Lord called the bread his body and the 
wine his blood. 


*Copyright, F. W. Tomkins, Jr., 18:6. 
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It is sad to remember that the hottest 
controversies of the centuries have been 
about this service. But is it not wonderful, 
that, notwithstanding all the trouble and 
distress occasioned by these discussions, 
and notwithstanding the divisions amongst 
God’s people, this request of Jesus Christ, 
‘* Do this in remembrance of me,’’ has been 
always and everywhere observed? We have 
here the one link binding us all together, 
and binding us to him. 

We must think of the holy communion 
in the simplest way. Whatever meaning 
Christ’s great words may have, he cer- 
tainly did not mean to make us afraid of 
the service he asked us to observe. It 
should be kept as simple as it was when he 
instituted it, and those who come to it 
must have the simple faith and love which 
the eleven apostles had as they gathered 
about their Master and ate and drank as he 
commanded them. It is our Father’s table, 
and we, his children, come as his guests. 
He clothes us in the garment of Christ’s 
righteousness, 80 we need not be afraid 
because of our sins, He asks us to come, 
so we need not wait for any further invi- 
tation. 

Many names have been given to this serv- 
ice. It is called most commonly the Lord’s 
Supper, which carries us back at once to 
that dear upper room and makes us realize 
the simplicity of the feast. It is called the 
holy communion, which teaches that we are 
very closely drawn to the Lord and to each 
other at this service. 

Angels and living saints and dead 
But one communion make; 
All join in Christ, their living Head, 
And of bis love partake. 
So sang Isaac Watts, and the significance 
of his words brings a great comfort—that 
in this service we are brought nearer to the 
dear ones gone before, whom we call dead, 
but who are in the truest sense living. 
They are with Christ and we here meet 
with him, so we must be drawn nearer to 
them. 

Then this feast is also called the ‘‘eu- 
charist,’? which means a service of thanks- 
giving, because we thank Christ and praise 
him for all he has done for us, as we do 
this in remembrance of him. Some Chris- 
tians also call it a sacrifice, because we 
commemorate or celebrate that great sacri- 
fice of the cross, where Jesus died that we 
might live. And our fathers in America 
used to give it that old name of ‘‘the sac- 
rament,’’ because it is the great testament 
or pledge between God and his children. 
As the blood was of old sprinkled on the 
houses in Egypt where the children of Is- 
rael were, and so the destroying angel 
passed over them, so this service tells us 
how we are marked by the blood of Christ 
and saved by his love. 

But none of these names, though they 
each teach a special lesson, must keep us 
from that simplest and most natural view 
of the holy communion which is gained 
from the time and circumstances of the in- 
stitution. In the ‘‘upper room’’ Christ 
and his apostles, the infant church, were 
reclining at the table, a quiet place, a quiet 
hour, a simple home gathering. And then, 
taking bread and wine, by his words he as- 
sociated them with his death, gave to his 
apostles, and bade them continue the custom 
till he should come again. Spiritual food, 
food for our spiritual hunger, an assurance 
that as our bodies are sustained by nourish- 
ment 8o by Christ our souls are fed, be- 
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cause he died for us—must not that ever be 
the real message, including all the other 
messages in this service? 

Ifow shall we prepare ourselves to receive 
the holy communion? St, Paul gives many 
directions, which may be summed up in 
these: repentance, love and obedience. We 
must be truly sorry for our sins, and that 
we may be sorry we must know what those 
sins are. So we must examine ourselves 
honestly during the week, for we want to 
tell our Lord, when we come to do what he 
has asked us to do, how sorry we are that 
we have done what he has asked us not to 
do. We must love everybody, for how can 
we come to this feast of the Christ who so 
loved the world as to die for it if there is 
some one whom we hate? And while it is 
impossible to love all alike, we can at least 
pray for all, even our enemies. And there 
must be the determination that we will do 
better, live purer lives, speak and act more 
kindly in the future, trying hard to follow 
the example of our Christ. Isn’t it a com- 
fort that these are the things which are 
asked of us as the preparation for the holy 
communion, rather than any hard questions 
which we could not answer, or any great 
deeds which we could not do? And yet we 
must not trust too much even to this prepa- 
ration. For after all, we come, just as the 
eleven came long ago in that upper room, 
poor, hungry, tired children to our Father’s 
table, and we must not think of ourselves, 
but of him. 


The bride eyes not her garment, 
But her dear bridegroom’s face; 
I will not look upon myself, 
But on my King of grace. 


The blessings of the holy communion 
become very real as we think of them. 
There is, first, the blessing of forgiveness. 
What a comfort to have this sure pledge, 
this sacrament, this divine oath that our 
sins are pardoned! We can feel certain 
every time we come to this feast that we 
are made as clean and pure as little cbil- 
dren, not by the eating and drinking but by 


. him who bade us eat and drink. And then 


there is the blessing of being brought espe- 
cially near to Jesus. If we can draw nearer 
to him at one time than another it must be 
in this Lord’s Supper. Heasked us to keep 
it for his sake. He longs for us as much, 
nay more than we can possibly long for him. 
Aslan Maclaren so beautifully says: ‘‘ Jesus 
careth little for monuments; he careth for 
hearts. He is only satisfied when the doors 
are shut to the world and, in a quiet place, 
his friends meet to keep his commandment. 
Whether it be in the shadow of a cathedral, 
where the hushed multitude kneel at the 
lifting of the Host, orin some Puritan meet- 
ing-room, where the elements of the sacra- 
ment are passed from hand to hand, or on 
the mountainside, where Scottish Covenant- 
ers keep the feast, or in the dreary cata- 
combs, where early Christians show forth 
the death they may tomorrow share, it is 
the same to him who is above all rites, who 
lives for love.’”’ And again here we find 
strength for every need. When we have a 
special work, or a heavy burden, or a crush- 
ing sorrow, we can come and find in this 
divine nourishment the force we want. 
Even our bodies may be strengthened. We 
ridicule the superstition of men in the 
middle ages who thought the ‘‘mass” a 
cure for evil, but may we not have lost 
something by going to the other extreme 
and not thinking of any real power as com- 
ing from this service of love? Where such 
rest for a tired, weak frame as here at the 
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Lord’s feet, fulfilling his request so pathet- 
ically made? 


A BARITONE’S PARISH. 


Ill. 


BY REV. JAMES M. LUDLOW, D.D. 





It was more than a month later when a 
respectable looking stranger called upon 
Vox at his rooms, The singer was engaged 
at the time arranging with a lady of the 
Four Hundred for the vocal culture of her 
daughters. The visitor quietly awaited his 
leisure. Ile was very genteel in appear- 
ance. If one had been critical he might 
have thought that for so stinging cold a 
day an ulster would have been more suit- 
able than the light fall overcoat he wore, 
and some might have observed that it was 
not the fashion that season to wear one’s 
outer garment so short that the tails of the 
under coat protruded. But Vox was occu- 
pied with the stranger’s face, which was 
exceedingly prepossessing. 

‘Mr. Vox, I believe?’’ 

‘*My name, sir. What can we do for one 
another?”’ 

‘Tf I am not mistaken in the person, you 
once did me a great service.”’ 

‘*You must be mistaken in the person,” 
said Vox, ‘ter else I have done it uncon- 
sciously, for I have no recollection of our 
having met.”’ 

The man seemed puzzled. ‘“ Possibly,” 
he said slowly, as he scanned the singer’s 
features, 

‘Undoubtedly it is so,’’ said Vox, and 
quickly added in the most genial manner, 
‘‘and I am sorry it is so, for I should be 
glad to remember that I had served you. 
Possibly I may do so in the future.”’ 

The man hesitatingly began to withdraw. 
Near the door he stopped, and, glancing 
about the room, said half to himself and 
half as an apology to Vox: ‘‘ Perhaps I 
have dreamed it. But will you allow me 
to ask you a question? Do you ever sing 
Mazzini’s Muleteers?’’ 

**Often,”’ replied Vox. ‘*This you mean?” 
and he struck up the first line. His vis- 
itor instantly joined him. Vox stopped as 
quickly. 

‘*Good heavens!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ There 
are not two voices in New York like that.” 
Putting his hand on the man’s shoulder, 
he peered into his face. He could not re- 
call the features, for the dim light in 
Brady’s Harbor and the general slouch of 
the fellow that night had not really al- 
lowed him to see them fairly. He imag- 
ined how this man might look with a 
week’s beard on his chin, an untrimmed 
mustache covering his fine lips and a dirty 
derby concealing his forehead. ‘Are you 


that man?’’ 


‘*T am, or, rather, I was, that man, But 
I hope—thanks to God and you—I am a 
very different man today. I came to tell 
you my gratitude for a kindness which I 
had come to doubt one man ever rendered 
to another, and to apologize for my bestial 
treatment of you. I was not a man then, 
Mr. Vox, only a beast; and, if you will be- 
lieve me, I was not accountable, for I knew 
no better. I have the vaguest remembrance 
of that night, as of many another night. 
When I awoke at daylight in these rooms 
I had just sense enough to know that some- 
body had befriended me, or paid a trick 
on me, and to be ashamed to meet him, 
whoever he was. Sol sneaked away. When 
I was sobered I couldn’t recall the place. 
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But The Muleteers rang in my ears, and 
your voice, every note, the tone and qual- 
ity. I had heard you sing elsewhere, and 
knew that but one voice, that of Vox, could 
have sung it. And now it has taken a 
month for me to get up manliness enough 
to come and do the decent thing.”’ 

“Don’t talk in that way,’’ said Vox, 
coloring as if he were receiving abuse 
instead of praise. ‘I did nothing that any 
man would not do for another.’”’ Then he 
thought of what he had lately said to the 
Doctor and felt like a hypocrite again. 
‘But don’t talk about the past. Let it go. 
Isn’t there something I can do for you 
now?’ glancing at the man’s threadbare 
coat. 

‘Yes, there is one favor I would like 
very much to have you do me. I have 
had a hard struggle with myself these few 
weeks. I resolved that I would not drink 
again. I have kept my purpose, but it has 
been like being tied to a wild beast in a 
cage. More than once I have started out 
for a drink, but have come back without it. 
It is hard to feel that one is all alone in 
the fight—that nobody knows of it. It’s 
like making that cane stand by itself.’’ 

‘But you have friends?” said Vox, 
kindly. 

‘‘ Friends that have ceased to be friends 
are worse than strangers,’’ replied the man, 
in an abstracted sort of way. ‘My friends 
don’t believe in me, I’ve got to make new 
friends who don’t know how weak I am. 
Perhaps they will believe in me for a while 
at least, and that will give a man some 
strength. But to be all alone in a fearful 
struggle! It’s the loneliness that takes all 
the heart out of the fight. You know 
how one voice steadies another in singing. 
Drunk as I was when I aang with you, I 
believe I sang every note correctly; but 
alone I couldn’t have rendered three notes. 
I want you to let me rest for a while on 
your confidence, your good wishes, Mr. 
Vox. And to let me drop in once in a 
while and tell you that I am all right.’’ 

‘* My good fellow, you can come, and you 
can stay with me just as much as you want 
to,” said Vox; and for all that he knew 
that this was a very rash thing to say toa 
stranger, he would have resented any one’s 
telling him so. 

‘No,’ replied the man, ‘‘I shall not in- 
trude upon you, but may I ask you to keep 
this pledge I have written? The paper is 
crumpled; that’s because I have taken it 
out so often when the temptation was pretty 
strong. It was something like a friend, 
and I could say to it, ‘ You see I have kept 
faith with you, bit of paper, and I will!’ 
So I would start out on another campaign. 
But if you will keep it for me I will feel 
better. I can think then that somebody 
knows what I am doing.”’ 

Vox took the paper. It was written 
in fine penmanship, and signed ‘Charles 
Downs.’’ 

‘‘Downs? Charles Downs? Not Downs 
who used to be in the Mendelssohns? The 
tenor singer at St. Martha’s? And you are 
speaking of being grateful to me for a com- 
mon act of humanity! Why, man, I owe 
more to you than I can ever repay. It was 
hearing you sing once that gave me my first 
ambition to be a singer. I began to save 
my money that night that I might take les- 
sons. I even tried to find you, but you had 
gone, nobody knew where.”’ 

‘*T was on the road to hell then,’’ said 
Downs. ‘‘Thank heaven you didn’t find 
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me; I might have injured you by my ex- 
ample. But no, I think not. You were not 
inclined my way.’’ 

The two men sat in silence for a few mo- 
ments. Thought was becoming oppressive. 

‘““Come,’”’ said Vox, ‘let’s try the old 
song.’’ If he had deliberated he would not 
have chosen a reminder of the past. But 
there was something irresistible about Vox, 
and Downs joined with him as they rol- 
licked through The Muleteers. Sweezy 
stood in the doorway listening. 

‘“That,’’ said Vox, ‘‘is the greatest com- 
pliment a man can have. Sweezy, there, 
has no more music in him than a horse, but 
we have woven the spell about him. I be- 
lieve we do sing well together. Now 1 will 
keep this pledge for you, Downs, if you 
will promise to come every day at twelve 
and sing with me. We will lunch together, 
and I[ will see that you don’t get a drop to 
drink.”’ 

The next Sunday night, after service, the 
Doctor took the singer’s arm at the church 
door with his ueual chirpy invitation: 
**Come, Phil, don’t let Mrs. Cupp’s pepper 
and mustard get cold, or the cheese get 
away from us.”’ 

‘*Walk around the block with me first, 
Doctor. I’ve got something to tell you 
which I’d rather you would hear when you 
can’t see my face.”’ 

‘*Why, what have you been doing now 
that you are ashamed of, Phil? O, I know. 
You have proposed to the soprano, or been 
perpetrating some other trick on your 
bachelor friends. I'll forgive you at the 
start, however, because,’’ lowering bis 
voice until there was a frog in it, ‘‘be- 
cause I know something about—but it’s 
none of your business, Phil, so I won’t 
tell you anything about it. No disappoint- 
ment, my boy?” 

“ce No.”’ 

‘*Then count on me to marry you for 
nothing, and throw in the benediction be- 
side.” 

‘*Tt’s no love affair,’ said Vox. ‘Cupid 
might as well break his arrows on a rbinoc- 
eros as shoot at me. It’s that drunken fel- 
low. I’ve been awfully taken ip.’’ 

‘* What! has he turned up? Fleeced you?”’ 

‘* Well, not exactly fleeced me. But he 
has heaped coals of fire on my head. I 
want to take back all I have said against him 
and everything I said against slumming.”’ 

He then related what the reader knows. 
Having worked off the steam of his extra 
emotion, he accompanied the Doctor to the 
study. Here Vox gave a description of his 
new friend—a well-educated man, a splen- 
did all-round musician, a fine business man, 
has a wife who won’t live with him, not 
even let him see her he has treated her so 
outrageously, but he loves her tenderly. 
He was once employed by Silver & Co., 
who thought so much of him that they 
were making proposals for his entering the 
firm when they began to suspect his rum 
habit. His name is Downs.”’ 

‘“*Downs? With Silver & Co?’ The 
names set the Doctor thinking. At length, 
coming out of his reverie, he picked up 
from the study table a piece of marble, a 
bit of a fluted column he had found amid 
the ruins of the temple of Diana at Ephe- 
sus, He traced on it with the pen the word 
D-o-w-n-s. Then he rubbed the word out 
with his finger, but a black spot was left 
that he could not get off the marble. 

‘‘There! That’s the way I would spoil 
the job, if I should try to restore the ruins 
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of Downs. Phil, stick to that man. I'll 
leave him to you. He’s your parish, and I 
believe the Lord has ordained you to shep- 
herd him as truly as he ever ordained me to 
preach. With your voice and his love of 
music, and the Christ love between you 
both, you ought to make him follow you, 
as the rocks followed Orpheus. That’s the 
meaning of the old legend. You can sing 
the hardest heart into Heaven if you only 
believe in yourself and God. Try it, Phil.” 

The Doctor spent a half-hour next day in 
Silver & Co.’s office. Just what he and Sil- 
ver talked about we cannot say. But Sil- 
ver was overheard to remark as the Doctor 
was leaving: ‘‘ My wife thinks the world of 
the little woman, and when those two 
women are satisfied with his reformation, 
all right!’’ 

There never was a finer program for a 
musicale than that which, several months 
later, packed the upper Carnegie Hall with 
the élite of the music lovers of New York. 
Vox was the drawing card, for he had be- 
come, if not the celebrity, at least the fad, 
of the season. ‘O, Vox! he’s just splen- 
did!’’ was as familiarly heard as the click- 
ing of afternoon teacups everywhere be- 
tween Flushing and Orange Mountain. On 
the occasion referred to he had achieved a 
seven-fold encore for one performance. To 
the surprise of everybody, however, when 
he appeared to acknowledge the ovation he 
led another man with him to the footlights, 
one who might have been his twin-brother, 
for there was just that sort of difference 
between them that ought to exist between: 
a tenor and a baritone—the former a little 
slighter in form and features. Curiosity 
was not allowed to get to the whispering 
point when they rendered the Graben- Hoff- 
man duet—I Feel Thy Angel Spirit. 

The applause was furious. Nothing like 
it had been heard for six months outside of 
Brady’s Harbor. Vox gracefully stepped a 
little to the rear. The audience caught his 
meaning, and the room rang with the cry 
of ‘* Tenor! Tenor!”’ 

Vox slipped to the piano and played the 
chords of Salve Dimora from Gounod’s 
Faust. And how grandly Downs sang it! 
If Deacon Frisk had been there, even he, 
with his ‘‘ star-twinkling”’ and ‘ roof. split- 
ting’’ metaphors, could not have described 
it. 

‘*Tf Faust sang like that,’’ said an elderly 
gentleman in the audience to his wife, ‘‘no 
wonder he won the heart of Marguerite,”’ 
and he pressed his wife’s hand, which some- 
how had got into his. 

“Hush, John!” replied the woman. 
Then she put a handkerchief to her eyes 
instead of her lorgnette. 

‘** He’s all right again,”’ said the man, and 
he squeezed his wife’s arm and nudged her 
nervously. 4 

‘* John, don’t!’’ and the woman glanced 
at the woman next to her, as if that indi- 
vidual might care what cooing these old 
doves indulged in. 

This other woman wore a half veil, one 
of those visors with which women hide g 
their beauty or their freckles from the gaze 7 
of the curious. Not seeing her face one 
cannot say what was transpiring behind the 
veil, but the veil shook as if some convul- 
sive emotion might be working itself out or ‘ 
struggling to keep itself in. 

When Downs left the stage Vox hugged “ 
him as a bear would her cub, ‘‘Come!”’ 
said he, ‘‘let’s go 0 inthe room and talk 
to the Silvers.”’ } 
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consternation. 

‘They were here, but I believe they have 
left. Yes, their seats are empty. Now 
that’s too bad.” 

‘* No wonder they left when they saw me 
on the stage. Vox, you know they know 
all about me. They would kick me off 
their doorstoop if I were a beggar. You've 
disgraced yourself by bringing me here as I 
told you you would. The Silvers! of all 
the people in the world! I wouldn’t have 
sung a note if I had suspected their being 
here, or anybody who ever knew me. I 
thought I was dead, buried and forgotten 
socially long ago. You’ve insulted your 
audience by gettirg me here. Why do you 
tow my wreck after you that way? You 
owe it to yourself, Vox, to keep me out of 
sight.”’ 

‘Well, you did sing. Thank God for it, 
too,”’ replied his friend, enthusiastically. 

With that he piled up the bouquets, 
scarcely looking at the cards on them, and 
the two men went home, 

The next Sunday night at the hobnob 
Vox tried to make a report to the Doctor of 
the progress of his protégé. 

“O! he sang magnificently. I tell you 
that man is reinstated in this community. 
Do you know, Doctor, the Silvers were both 
there?” 

‘‘Tndeed!’’ ejaculated his friend, pulling 
Caleb’s tail, and laughing at the dog’s sur- 
prise. , Then he pulled it again, and laughed 
at the dog’s jump asif he had never seen 
such antics before. 

‘*See here, Doctor, you don’t seem to 
care about Downs. That dog is more to 
you than a human being. But you’ve got 
to listen to me.”’ 

Vox got rapturous in his account of 
Downs’s success and ended with: ‘I 
couldn’t help wishing that his wife had 
been there to see him, handsome, healthy, 
true man in every feature and tone of voice. 
She would have had to fall in love again, or 
I'll forswear all faith in the sex.”’ 

The Doctor rolled himself on the sofa in 
such glee that the dog accepted his master’s 
antics as a challenge to more of his own 
and pounced upon bim. 

‘*What’s the matter with you now?”’ 
asked the singer in amazement. 

‘*Matter? Matter enough to make a croc- 
odile laugh. Why, his wife was there!” 
roared the Doctor. 

‘‘The thunder she was!’’ Vox jumped 
up asif he had been sitting in an electric 
chair. 

Caleb growled to hear such language in 
the presence of his patron saint. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Doctor, but how do 
you know she was there?”’ 

‘*Why, I suppose she was, because Mrs, 
Silver promised to go and take Mrs. Downs 
to hear you sing—to hear the great Vox 
sing, you know.”’ And the Doctor laughed 
so loud and hilariously that the collie crept 
under the lounge, as if in fear of some more 
serious explosion. 

‘*And you have been playing the hypo- 
crite with me all the time?’? Vox was 
mad. “If I had -known that I wouldn’t 
have sung a note, nor would I have let 
Downs do it either.” 

‘““That’s the reason I didn’t tell you. 
You'd have spoiled your own job,’ said the 
Doctor, working out of his hysteria. ‘ But, 
Phil, I’m hungry with preaching and laugh- 
ing at you. Light up the chafing dish. Put 
in plenty of red pepper, and when your 
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cockles are warmed you may read this,”’ 
tossing him a note. 
Vox read: 


Dear Doctor: When I heard Downs sing the 
other night I felt sure that your judgment of 
him was correct, and that he is a new man. 
Mrs. Downs has been with him for several 
days. God bless that little woman! She has 
borne up bravely during her trial, never lost 
heart, and now she has her reward. Of 
course, Downs has his old place with us. I 
want to know that Mr. Vox. Bring him 
around to dine with us Wednesday night. 
If my wife can persuade them, we will have 
Mr. and Mrs. Downs too. 

Yours faithfully, JoHNn SILvER. 


While Vox was reading the note Caleb 
came out from under the lounge, and, put- 
ting his head in the singer’s lap, gazed as 
worshipfully into his face as he had ever 
gazed into that of his master. 





A DISTINGUISHED BOSTON PAS- 
TORATE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 








Next Monday Mount Vernon Church will 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the settlement of its pastor, Rev. Samuel 
E. Herrick, D.D. Many things have com- 
bined to make this a remarkable pastorate. 
The church was organized in 1842, in order 
that it might fulfill an evangelistic mission 
to Boston under the leadership of one of 
the most eloquent and spiritual preachers 
of his time. As an evangelist Dr. E. N. 
Kirk had gained wide fame when he took 
charge of this church in its beginning, and 
during the nearly thirty years before he 
welcomed Dr. Herrick as his co-pastor his 
spiritual zeal did not wane. Mount Ver- 
non Church wielded a peculiar influence 
over the city, and its plain but stately 
building on Asburton Place was often the 
scene of wonderful evidences of the pres- 
ence and power of the Holy Spirit. 

Into this communion of souls trained by 
a man of prayer, of devout faith and strong 
emotional nature, came Dr. Herrick, April 
12, 1871. He was a son of New England 
and already a familiar figure in Boston, 
Born on Long Island, a graduate of Am- 
herst Collegeand Princeton Seminary, he had 
been for seven years the pastor of the Cen- 
tral Church, Chelsea. He knew his ground. 
The fullest sympathy existed between him 
and Dr. Kirk. No one could doubt that 
who saw him tenderly and reverently guide 
the hesitating steps of the senior pastor 
into the pulpit, or heard that pastor pray 
for his younger brother. But the two men 
were in some respects quite unlike. Dr. 
Kirk never preached after the installation 
of his successor. His fervid appeals were 
followed by the no less eloquent, scholarly 
utterances of Dr. Herrick, and Mount Ver- 
non Church continued on for many years 
with large audiences of the same people 
and others like them. 

Dr. Herrick is pre eminently a scholar. 
He loves books. His ample study is bright 
with the presence of rare and choice vol- 
umes, a8 well as with those which mainly 
furnish the minister’s workshop. It bears 
testimony, too, to many intimate literary 
friendships highly valued by its owner. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Phillips Brooks 
and other men of like renown have been at 
home there. While Dr. Herrick is always 
devoted to the service of his own people, it 
would not be easy to beguile him from the 
study to local civic or religious movements, 
His presence at the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing or the Congregational Club would bea 
surprise. His name would not probably be 
mentioned as an officer of a municipal 
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league. When called on to preach or read 
papers at State or national denominational 
assemblies he usually responds, and with 
distinguished success, but he would not seek 
such honors, and is not often present at such 
gatherings unless he has some part in them 
by appointment. Yet in his own circle few 
have warmer friends among ministers, and 
none value these friendships more highly, 

Dr. Herrick’s scholarship is in sympathy 
with popular interests. While his success 
is in his pulpit he is well acquainted with 
his people and aims effectively to help them 
to higher Christian living. He addresses 
directly the intellect and the conscience, 
but when he has presented to the con- 
science the reasons for faith and obedience 
he leaves it to act of itself. He would not 
lord it over any man’s conscience. Its in- 
dividuality is sacred in his eyes. To en- 
lighten it with a divine message without 
weakening its authority is his constant aim, 
Thoughtful hearers are always interested in 
his sermons, and they are always finished 
preducts, Several of them have been pub- 
lished in The Congregationalist, and none 
better haveappeared in our columns. Some 
years ago a minister who had preached to 
the common people with rare success till 
old age compelled him to retire came to 
Boston to live, and after attending a num- 
ber of churches he told the writer there 
was no one of them to which he would 
sooner take his family than to Mount Ver- 
non. This testimony has often been re- 
peated. Strangers who go there seeking a 
place of worship and an inspiring gospel 
sermon will not be disappointed. 

Dr. Herrick believes that a minister’s in- 
tluence is usually greatest when it is con- 
tinuously exerted in one field. Therefore 
he has refused attractive invitations to 
many churches, some of them among the 
largest in this and the Presbyterian denom- 
ination. These calls, some twenty in num- 
ber during the last twenty-five years, have 
come from Chicago, Syracuse, Brooklyn, 
New Haven, Hartford and other cities. He 
has also been offered three college profes- 
sorships, but, secure in the affections of his 
people, he has preferred to remain with 
them rather than undertake new work ina 
new field. Daring his ministry he has 
found time to prepare several courses of 
lectures, which have attracted much atten- 
tion outside his own congregation. One of 
these was on religious movements, of which 
the Reformation was the center, another on 
Christian Missions of the Middle Ages and 
a third was on authors who have been great 
spiritual forces. This last was published 
in a volume under the title Some Heretics 
of Yesterday. 

The pastor of Mount Vernon Church is 
now in the prime of his years and his intel- 
lectual vigor. The new edifice in which he 
preaches, located on Beacon Street near the 
new park and the new bridge to Cambridge, 
is in the midst of a growing community and 
easily accessible from every direction. A 
great multitude of friends wish him and his 
church a united career of still greater pros- 
perity in coming years. While it is to serve 
the larger public interest in this notable 
anniversary that we place his portrait on 
our cover page this week—entirely without 
his knowledge—the strong ties of a friend- 
ship of many years between him and the 
editors of this paper make it an added 
pleasure to place this picture in our gallery 
of portraits of the eminent preachers of this 
generation. 
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The Home 
IMMORTALITY. 


BY MARY BINGHAM WILSON. 


As April sun and April showers 

Bring slow to life the budding flowers, 

My heart is filled with longing pain 

For those I shall not see again. 

They watched with me the coming spring, 
They loved each little growing thing, 

And can it be that never more 

My life shall know them, as before? 

That all my joy—too sweet to last— 

Is buried with them in the past? 


I know my life has lostits spring, 
The charm no other touch can bring, 
Yet in my heart a healing balm 
Brings to the troubled spirit calm. 
My loss is but for earthly years, 

And love can live beyond the tears; 
Although they cannot hear my call 
My Father’s love is over all; 

And in each swelling bud, I see 

The sign of immortality. 


SS 


The interest with which women are en- 
tering into the movement for a better ob- 
servance of Sunday shows that the time is 
ripe for concerted action and that God’s 
hand is in it. The initial step towards re- 
form was taken some months ago by organ- 
izing the Woman’s National Sabbath Alli- 
ance, which has headquarters at 203 Broad- 
way, New York. In Washington, where 
social customs encroach upon the Lord’s 
Day more seriously than anywhere else in 
America, the movement is heartily en- 
dorsed by Mrs. Cleveland, by the wives of 
the Cabinet officers and others holding 
high social positions. Miss Morton, sister 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, is president 
of the Washington branch. But in order to 
insure success something more is needed 
than the noble example of a few prominent 
individuals, They ought to be fortified by 
the influence and aid of women’s clubs, for 
experience proves that these organizations 
rarely fail to carry through any reformatory 
measures which they undertake. Here isa 
grand opportunity to show that the con- 
stituency of these clubs, as a rule, is allied 
to the forces that make for a better social 
life. 


One of the greatest difficulties encoun- 
tered by the advocates of Lord’s Day reform 
is the way in which their teachings are neu- 
tralized by the habits of professing Chris- 
tians. A case in point occurred not long 
agoinasuburban church. The teacher of 
a class of boys in Sunday school being ab- 
sent inquiry was made if he were ill. To 
which his son replied that his father went 
to the theater the night before and reached 
home so late that he was still resting in 
bed. The pupils of this man were bright 
lads about twelve years of age. Could any 
one convince them, in the light of their 
teacher’s conduct, that he cared as much 
for their spiritual welfare as for a play? 
This is by no means an isolated case but the 
mention of it may emphasize the truth that 
any thorough scheme of Sunday observance 
must include the manner of spending Satur- 
day evening. Without returning to the 
strictness of early New England days we 
may yet wisely cut off entertainments and 
indulgences that lay heavy mortgages upon 
the Lord’s Day. 


Rummaging over old newspaper files 
lately we came across some of Timothy 
Titcomb’s letters to young women, written 
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nearly forty years ago, which afford an 
amusing contrast to the sentiments held by 
modern young women concerning their 
place in the world and their relations to 
men, Among other propositions gravely 
laid down by Dr. Holland are these: God 
meant that you should be dependent upon 
men. It is entirely natural for you to rely 
upon them for much that you have. You 
are never to quarrel with this arrangement. 
You will only make yourself unhappy by it, 
because, by quarreling with God’s plans, 
you essentially unsex yourself, and become 
a discord. Therefore recognize your de- 
pendence gladly and gracefully. If you 
lead a worthy, womanly life, it will be a 
home life, free from great excitements. 
The current of your thoughts will flow in 
retired channels. He then argues that it is 
easier for women than for men to enter into 
the Christian life, ‘‘ because a feeling of de- 
pendence is native in the female heart,’’ 
and adds with utmost seriousness, ‘‘I sup- 
pose it is very rare that those who are de- 
nominated strong-minded women become 
religious.’’ All of which reminds us of 
the man who stoutly maintained the impos- 
sibility of steam being used as a motive 
power for vessels at the very time when the 
first steamer was gracefully gliding up the 
Hudson, And what a number of * discords”’ 
who have become ‘‘unsexed’’ there are 
nowadays in the splendid missionary and 
temperance organizations of women! 


SS 


IN DEFENSE OF THE SPINSTERS. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 





Women with ‘a career,’ ‘‘the new 
woman,’’ and especially unmarried women, 
have long received more than their share 
of open and covert criticism. This is par- 
ticularly hard to bear after we have reached 
that stage of life and single blessedness 
when we are supposed to console ourselves 
with cats, philanthropy and religious ob- 
servances. Some of the critics are marking 
out new paths for women, if we may inter- 
pret their words literally. One minister in 
his comments on the Sabbath school lessons 
not long ago said: ‘‘The highest place to 
which a woman can attain is that of wife 
and mother.’’ Attainment signifies some- 
thing reached by effort on the part of the 
individual. Therefore we must understand 
this reverend gentlemantoimply that women 
whodo not attain to this position have been 
lacking in proper energy. Or perhaps he 
means to encourage a change of established 
customs in regard to matrimonial propos- 
als. Inasmuch as in certain sections of this 
land there are hundreds, even thousands, 
mere women than men it would seem kinder 
to direct such attacks toward the rapidly 
increasing class of men who, through pride 
or selfishness, prefer a luxurious bachelor 
existence to family life. 

Another clergyman has given valuable 
advice to women and especially mothers, 
but gives little attention to the fathers. 
Surelythere are more men than women who 
do not live up to the ideal home life, while 
the women most alive to the need of educa- 
tion and the ballot are true to the demands 
of the home, A would-be witty poem on 
the new woman dwells upon the dreadful 
fact that while this abnormal creature was 
doing something else her husband was put- 
ting the twins in bed. There seems to be 
no good reason why the father should not 
sometimes put the children to bed and in 
some households this custom has long pre- 
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vailed with good effect. This state of af- 
fairs certainly is preferable to that in the 
household where the small boy referred to 
his father as ‘‘that man who stays here 
Sundays.” Much as good mothers are 
needed by the coming generations there is 
greater danger that they will lack good 
fathers. Perhaps the men of this genera- 
tion would have bigher standards of politi- 
cal honor if they had had better fathers or 
if the mothers, to whom their training was 
intrusted, had had a practical knowledge 
of methods of civic government. 

Mother love is not wholly an attribute of 
actual motherhood, but in some degree be- 
longs to every woman and if she has no 
children she must find some outlet for it. 
It takes at least two women to bring up 
every family of children, and whether the 
second be nurserymaid, sister, aunt, grand- 
mother, teacher or stepmother she often 
has a8 much power over the child’s after 
life as the real mother. Many a child has 
been more influenced for good by the 
teacher at school than by the mother at 
home. The giving of life by birth is not 
all, The mother may devote herself so 
closely to the home that she cannot give the 
fresh life which her children need each day, 
Therefore her horizon must be enlarged by 
outside interests. Some needless details in 
the home may be neglected, but the children 
will be broader, truer men and women. 

It is natural and right that mothers of 
young children should give those years to 
home life, but this period is but a fraction 
of a woman’s life. The average woman of 
this age must be able to use her voice to 
some extent in public. Perhaps if more 
women practiced public speaking they 
would weigh the words spoken in private 
more carefully, The conspicuousness which 
some dread is only self-consciousness, one 
form of selfishness. The woman who is 
filled with big thoughts forgets herself and 
her own aims. This is apparent in the 
gatherings of our missionary societies, The 
college woman whose mind and voice have 
been trained to think and speak clearly will 
not neglect her home, and after the children 
have gone from the home nest she has some 
of the best years of her life left for philan- 
thropic work. 

The women who do not marry often have 
the highest ideals of what true homes should 
be and are far from undervaluing the privi- 
leges of motherhood, but they can justly 
claim that equally important offices have 
been given to them. What would become 
of the missionary societies, the Sabbath 
school, the prayer meetings and the social 
life of our churches if there were no un- 
married women? Who would take charge 
of the public schools, boarding schools, 
homes for orphans and charitable institu- 
tions of all sorts if every woman had a home 
of her own? If every daughter married, 
who would be left to bring up the younger 
brothers and sisters and take care of the 
old parents? Margaret Sidney’s story of 
The Pettibone Name bas had many proto- 
types in real life where the heroine has 
failed to find a hero. 

Women like Susan B. Anthony, Clara 
Barton, Frances Willard, Louisa M. Alcott 
have wiped away the reproach which once 
rested upon the title of ‘old maid.’’ Such 
women, and the rank and file who are earn- 
ing a living for themselves and others, 
come in actual contact with evils that need 
remedy and thus realize the value df the 
ballot as women in less active life cannot 
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appreciate. Women of this stamp do not 
shrink from responsibility laid upon them 
through fear of publicity and do not need 
to chose ‘‘between womanliness as a pro- 
fession and the business of politics.” 

The American woman of this generation 
was born in the midst of a national struggle 
and is intensely patriotic. What wonder 
that she is not satisfied to confine her ef- 
forts to the house in which she lives, but 
reaches out toward the work which should 
be done in the town and country and, 
therefore, desires a share in municipal and 
national housekeeping? School laws, sani- 
tary measures and temperance legislation 
are vitally connected with the home life. 
The chief trouble with our private and 
public life in the present era is that the one 
domain has been given over entirely to 
women and the other wholly to men when 
the united efforts of both are needed in the 
home and in the guidance of the town and 
state. Men have been so engrossed in busi- 
ness that they have come to look upon their 
homes only as places of recreation, and fail 
to realize that they have further responsi- 
bility beside giving food and shelter. 

Thus the poor women have spent all their 
energies in the home and have quite over- 
done the housekeeping until its details are 
more cumbersome than in any other branch 
of business. The whole system is one-sided. 
Men build the houses and leave the women 
to cover up or overcome as they may obsta- 
cles which need never have arisen had the 
two planned and worked together. But 
the twentieth century will see these ques- 
tions settled by their united effort, whether 
in the home or in the government of the 
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A BIT OF OOLOR. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 





Many must have been struck by the prev- 
alence in these days of neutral tints in the 
furnishing of parlors and reception-rooms. 
In mansions containing innumerable apart- 
ments, there are, naturally, varieties of color, 
but in the ordinary parlors of the well-to- 
do citizen there is apt to be a symphony 
of drabs and browns, or hushed and fune- 
real reds and greens, which is depressing to 
the visitor and must be more or less so to 
the family itself.- The Congregationalist has 
given its readers much good advice in re- 
gard to schemes of furnishing when a room 
is to be entirely made over, but most of us 
cannot tear to pieces our original designs 
and replace our worn articles with new 
ones, even though we should like to. One 
thing we can do, however. We can place a 
bit of color here or there which will quite 
alter the impression produced by the whole, 
One lady found that a pair of bright brass 
candlesticks, containing gold and cherry- 
colored candles, very noticeably cheered an 
entire apartment. Another used a large 
blue jar with similar effect. 

In a certain home a gayly embroidered 
screen relieves the gloom of a commonplace 
group of dull brown chairs. One parlor, 
‘*done’’ in shades of brown, has in one 
corner a table over which is thrown a pale 
green silk cover. On it stand a shaded 
green and white vase, a photograph in a 
dark green morocco frame, a low pile of 
delicately bound books, and a grass-green 
vine, growing out of a darker green jardi- 
niere, spreads its tendrils here and there. 
It is a symphony in greens which refreshes 
every eye that looks upon it. 
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As the sense of smell is affected by odors, 
and the sensitive ear by discords and har- 
monies in music, so the eye is influenced 
by color. Weall love color. Because bar- 
barians use it too liberally and crudely, the 
idea seems to have arisen that repression of 
all decided hues and a timid adherence to 
characterless tints of slate and brown indi- 
cate the hight of refinement. On the con- 
trary, it saows a lack of appreciation which 
is almost as painful as downright philistin- 
ism—indeed, perhaps that term best de- 
scribes it. A sunshiny yellow vase, a rose- 
pink jar, a lavender picture frame, fitted in 
with taste and care may most agreeably 
change the air of a now dull and depressing 
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THE SOIENOE OF FOOD. 
1V, SELECTION AND DIETARIES. 


BY M. V. SHALER,. - 





It is frequently claimed that much 
thought given to the study of food and 
what we shall eat tends to fastidiousness 
and the loss of that valuable safeguard of 
human nature which enables us to resist 
evil effects by being unconscious of their 
presence. When General Grant said: ‘‘ What 
you are not afraid of won’t hurt you,” he 
referred to whizzing bullets, and the re- 
mark will not apply to a diet which is op- 
posed to every physiological demand. If 
knowledge makes us less wise then, indeed, 
are we helpless. 

There is not yet an established solution to 
the problem of the quantity and quality of 
food as required by various persons and dif- 
ferent ages. The distinct individuality of 
each person respecting power to digest and 
assimilate makes it impossible to set up one 
standard of dietaries for all persons, but 
knowledge is sufficiently definite to lay 
down certain principles, the rest to be 
learned by personal experience and a modi- 
cum of common sense. Professor Atwater 
says: ‘‘We can never expect to reduce 
this matter of diet to an exact science. 
Nutrition of man is not a mere matter 
of pounds of protein and units of en- 
ergy. Even when the complex laws of 
our physical being are learned there will 
still remain factors outside the domain of 
chemistry and physiology, factors for which 
no physical measure is now or ever can be 
possible.” 

Our alternative, then, is to observe the 
effects of food upon our physical and men- 
tal capacity to perform work, and by ac- 
quaintance with the constituents of food 
and their uses in the body, and the facility 
with which we digest the different foods, 
regulate the selection, suiting it-to our own 
individual requirements in order that the 
body may come up to its best capacity for 
work. We should consider ourselves much 
as the mechanical engineer considers the 
size and power of his engine when he se- 
lects his building material. A powerful 
engine must be built of heavier steel than 
one which is destined for lighter work, and 
a man doing manual labor in the open air 
requires heartier and more food than one 
whose life is spent within doors and is a 
sedentary one. A man requires more food 
than a woman, and a woman than a small 
child. Aged people require less than those 
younger. Growing children require easily 
digestible diet. 

The majority of people in good health are 
able to digest and assimilate the common 
articles of food, but do not know the proper 
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proportion, that is, whether there is a bal- 
ance of protein and fat with starchy foods. 
It is affirmed by students of hygiene that 
brain workers and people of sedentary hab- 
its use an excess of fat, starch and sugar. 
Again people of the same class require dif- 
ferent proportions, some easily digesting a 
food that would overtax the stomachs 
others. Children are vastly different in 
their demands, proving beyond cavil the 
‘importance of the spread of information 
and the need of investigation in this 
line. 

Germany leads in the experimental field 
respecting the problem of the amount of 
protein an average laboring man needs to 
supply the waste of muscle, tendon and 
other nitrogenous tissue, the quantity of 
fat and carbohydrates to keep up heat and 
energy, and thereby make of him a perfectly 
working machine. The dietary standard of 
Professor Voit of Munich is taken most 
often as a criterion from which to make 
our own deductions. The American stand- 
ard dietary is somewhat larger than the 
foreign, because the American plane of liv- 
ing and labor is much higher, The for- 
eigner coming here does more work than 
he does at home. He earns more money, 
lives better, and his food is of greater vari- 
ety with more protein and fat in it. Pro- 
fessor Atwater would put the standard for 
a laboring man at moderate work at 0.30 
pounds protein, 0.21 pounds fat and 0.88 
pounds carbohydrates. But, while a stand- 
ard must be fixed from which to figure, it 
is not supposed that all dietaries will be ar- 
ranged exactly to suit these figures, for in- 
dividuality and occupation regulate quan- 
tity as well as quality. ‘‘ A pound of sirloin 
beef of medium fatness will furnish on an 
average 0.15 pounds of protein in the lean 
and 0.16 pounds of fat. A pound of wheat 
flour of average quality will contain about 
0.11 pounds of protein in the form of glu- 
ten, 0.01 pounds of fat, which, if extracted 
from the flour, would be an oily substance, 
and 0.76 pounds of carbohydrates, of which 
nearly all will be starch.”? ‘‘A pound of 
cheese furnishes on the average 0.28 pounds 
of protein, while a pound of milk has 0,04 
and potatoes 0.02.’’ Milk, though it is the 
most perfect food, is low in protein and 
fuel value, because it is seven-eights water. 
The digestibility of different foods affects 
their value because there is so much differ- 
ence in their composition, the animal food 
being more easily digested than vegetable 
foods. The protein of meat is practically 
all digested by healthy people, while the 
same persons might digest only a part of 
the nutrients of wheat bread, and not all 
of potatoes or other vegetables. 





RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


More and more there is growing up a dis- 
position among parents to permit all mat- 
ters of religious observance to be with their 
offspring mere matters of choice or prefer- 
ence. Your child must learn French or 
German and drawing; but he shall learn 
his catechism and his Bible lesson and a 
reverent observance of God’s holy day if he 
chooses, and not otherwise. A more dismal 
and irrational folly it is not easy to conceive 
of. Ido not say that there may not have 
been folly in another and in an opposite 
direction. But surely we can correct the 
excess without straightway flying to an 
opposite and worse one. And so I plead 
with you who are parents to train your 
children to ways of reverent familiarity 
with God’s word, God’s house and God’s 
day.—Bishop H. C. Potter. 
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Closet and Altar 


Blessed be God, who has made earth and 
heaven one in the heart’s unquenchable 
thirst for him! 

Lord, test us by trial if thou wilt, but O! 
stand at our side to aid when itis needful 
to test us by success, At least in hours of 
aching heart and empty hands we know our 
refuge and are glad to seek its safe and 
blessed shadow; but when all goes accord- 
ing to our wish and the distractions of 
pleasure join the lulling song of flattery to 
put our sense of the need of God to sleep, 
0! then forsake us not, for that is deadly 
peri! from which thou alone canst bring de- 


liverance. 





There is a great deal of that is shadowy 
and dubious about the communion that 
many have with God. They have no such 
consciousness of having met and conversed 
with God as they have of the:r communica- 
tions with men. They know that God is 
revealed in his word as gracious and merci- 
ful toward the race of man, but they have 
not considered that it is the province of 
faith to single out the believer and bring 
him by himself into the presence of his 
Maker. He is to enter into peculiar and 
well-understood relations to God. God is 
his God, he is the child of God, and there 
must be a conscious acquaintance and inti- 
macy quite distinct from the general good- 
ness of God to mankind. We must resolve 
to be satisfied with nothing less than the 
bright shining of the divine presence upon 
our individual sou].—George Bowen. 





What wondrous grace! Who knows its full 
extent! 

A creature, dust and ashes, speaks with God; 

Tells all his woes, enumerates his wants, 

Yea, pleads with Deity and gains relief. 

Tis prayer, yes, ’tis effectual, fervent prayer 
Puts dignity on worms, proves life divine, 
Makes demons tremble, breaks the darkest 

cloud, 
And, with a princely power, prevails with 
God. 
And shall this privilege become a task ? 
My God forbid! Pour out thy Spirit’s grace. 
Draw me by love and teach me how to pray. 
Yea, let thy holy unction from above 
Beget, extend, maintain my intercourse 
With Father, Son and Spirit, Israel’s God, 


Until petitions are exchanged for praise. 
—Irons. 





Blessed Fatber we seek thy face. 
Wotbing less will satisfy our beart’s 
desire. Sbow tbyself to our inmost 
thougbts and give us glimpses of tby 
beauty when our epes are wearied by 
this world’s mocking fascinations. A 
sigbt of thee will be more than beaven 
to our souls. Thy presence will turn 
our nigbt into day; tby voice will reduce 
to barmony tbe discords of a life that is 
full of trouble. We wait fortbee. Our 
love watcbes witb joyful eagerness for 
every sign of thy drawing nigb; our 
beart ig ag a prepared guest chamber 
Waiting tbine arrival. Dotbou keep our 
souls in the assurance of tby presence 
and care and infinite mercy; so sball we 
escape all the vain disquietudes of life. 
Give unto us, we bumbly pray tbee, the 
tigbt spirit, the boly temper, the serene 
and contented disposition, a cbildlike 
longing after God; thus sball all prayer 
be answered in one sweet benediction. 
Amen. 
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SOIENTIFIO JOTTINGS. 

Readers of our series of articles in the Sci- 
ence of Food will be interested in watching 
the results of a series of experiments recently 
conducted in Middletown, Ct., by Professors 
Atwater, Rosa and Wood under the direction 
of the United States Government. For six 
days a student was confined in an air-tight 
room, fresh air and food being conveyed 
through an air-tight tube. All food and waste 
were weighed, the object being to gain an ac- 
curate knowledge of the kinds of food that 
make bone, flesh and blood. 

Another invention of modern science in the 
interest of the agriculturist is the hospital for 
insects, under charge of Prof. Frank H. Snow 
of the University of Kansas. In this case the 
object is not to cure disease but to spread it. 
Insects damaging to crops are artificially in- 
oculated with disease and then shipped to 
farmers, who scatter them abroad in their 
fields, thus spreading a plague which effectu- 
ally disposes of the pests. Last season’s con- 
signments of sick insects were forwarded to 
3,000 farmers in Kansas alone. 

The new Yerkes telescope for the Chicago 
University stands supreme among gigantic 
astronomical instruments, its magnifying 
power ranging from about 200 to 4,000. This 
highest power will bring the moon optically 
to within just about sixty miles from the ob- 
server’s eye. The forty-inch lens was made 
by the sole survivor of the famous firm of Al- 
van Clark & Sons cf Cambridge, which sent 
out the thirty-inch objective of the great in- 
strument at Pulkowa, and the still larger 
thirty-six inch lens of the Lick Observatory. 
The glass from which the lenses were made, 
however, is of foreign manufacture, 

The announcement that the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens has 
received permission to begin excavations 
upon the site of ancient Corinth calls atten- 
tion to the valuable service which has already 
been done in Argos. The remains of both 
temples of Hera, of long porches and colon- 
nades, a8 well as many buildings have been 
successfully unearthed, making a really im- 
posing sight when seen from above, while 
hundreds of baskets of prehistoric pottery 
fragments have been transported to Athens. 
With the French and Germans the object is 
excavation, but with the American School it 
is simply archeology as the handmaid of phi- 
lology and genera! culture. 

The most interesting question about the 
North Pole is whether human beings are to be 
found in its vicinity. That it is not wholly 
improbable may be inferred from the fact that 
at north latitude 68° is situated the town of 
Werkojausk in Siberia. Whatever the un- 
certainty regarding human life, however, it is 
an undisputed fact that the unexplored polar 
region is inhabited by various animals. The 
rosy gull, two species of sandpiper, as well as 
one variety of ducks are known to breed 
there. Moreover, there is good reason for be- 
lieving that fish abound in the open Polar 
Sea and a probability of a flora as extensive 
as is found in Spitzbergen—mosses and lich- 
ens with even a few tlowering plants, such as 
the yellow Arctic poppy. 

Enough has already been demonstrated to 
make it clear that Professor Réatgen’s discov- 
ery is applicable to many things besides the 
human body. For instance, engineers may 
inspect metals and other materials, thus in- 
creasing the safety of iron bridges and simi- 
lar constructions. The strength of a gun 
may be known with accuracy by the “‘ shad- 
owgraph”’ and armor plates may be tested by 
the X rays. These are often spoiled by firing 
at them for a test, which is rather expensive, 
considering that each costs the Government 
$10,000. Among the latest experiments on 
the human body is an examination of Em- 
peror William’s withered arm and eminent 
Berlin surgeons claim that, by a slight opera- 
tion, he may recover nearly the full use of his 
hand. 
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A hospital for sick plants has been estab- 
lished in Washington with the purpose of 
studying diseases which attack growing things 
in field and garden. Curiously enough, the 
plants when brought into the great glass 
house are perfectly healthy, but they are 
made ill by inoculating them artificially. 
This spring the Government officials have 
been engaged in studying the strange com- 
plaint which has attacked the Easter lily, 
and one ward of the bospital has been de- 
voted to these beautiful plants. Experts 
have also been trying to discover the extraor- 
dinary disease which fastens itself upon Sea 
Island cotton, killing it in a few hours. In 
the new vegetable hospital there is also a 
surgical ward where unhealthy twigs or 
branches are amputated. 

iecccnnsccctapinc sf 


THE WALK TOWARD EMMAUS. 


Walk with us, Jesus, when the day is spent; 

The robin’s voice is full of tenderness, 

And all the air is silent with excess 

Of sweet devotion, peace and calm content. 

Ope thou our hearts that we may see aright 

The scripture of the world, the burning page 

That shines upon our eyes from every age, 

A warning fire to sin, a tender light, 

With vistas of the great immortal throng. 

Ask us, O Jesus, if we understand, 

The wondrous voices of the sea and land, 

As thou did’st them who read the propbet’s song, 

And knew him not their blessed risen Lord. 

Read thou with us thy Father’s hidden word! 

—Martha Perry Lowe. 

‘situate icc 


A TRUE STORY OF A STORK. 


A writer in Our Animal Friends relates a 
curious incident about a stork which made 
its nest upon the roof of a house in northern 
Germany, and, having been petted by the 
children, became very tame and companion- 
able: 


At the first signs of approaching cold 
weather the stork prepared to flit to 
warmer climes. The children were sad 
at the thought of losing their pet, but 
their parents consoled them with the assur- 
ance that the bird would surely return the 
next spring. The children, still uneasy at 
the idea of the stork not being cared for 
during the long winter, consulted together 
and evolved a brilliant idea, which they 
immediately proceeded to put into execu- 
tion. They wrote a little note in their 
best German script, stating that the stork 
was very dear to them and begging the 
good people in whose country it might 
spend the winter to be kind to their pet 
and send it back to them in the spring. 

They sealed the note, fastened it to a 
ribbon, tied it round the bird’s neck and 
tucked it under its wing. The next day 
they sadly watched the stork wing its way 
toward milder skies, The snow and ice 
came; Christmastime brought the children 
gifts and fresh amusements, but their sum- 
mer pet was not forgotten. When the 
spring came round again their little feet 
used to climb to the roof day by day, look- 
ing and longing for the stork’s return; and 
behold, one fine morning there it was, 
tame and gentle as ever. 

Great was the children’s delight, but 
what was their surprise to discover round 
its neck and under its wing another bright 
band with a note attached, addressed to 
‘*the children who wrote the letter the 
stork brought.’”? The ribbon was quickly 
untied and the missive opened. It wis 
from a missionary in Africa, stating that 
he had read the children’s note and had 
cared for the stork, and thought that young 
people whose good hearts had prompted 
them to provide for the comfort of a bird 
through the winter would be willing to 
help clothe and feed the destitute boys ard 
girls of his mission. A full nameand ad 
dress followed. The German children were 
full of sympathy, and the missionary’s note 
won a golden answer from the family. 
Other letters came and went by post be- 
tween them until by and by the children 
flearned to know the missionary and his 
little black waifs almost as well as they 
knew the beloved stork that had proved so 
trusty a messenger. 
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Tangles. 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and inter- 
esting kind is invited to do 80, addressing the 
Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


33, ANAGRAMS. 
A poet retired from the busy throng, 
And summoned the figures that flit through song. 


“QO, come, little fairies, come to my aid, 
I would write a deathless poem,” he said. 
From the realm of thought came a joyous band, 
And awaited the poet’s swift command. 
“7 SMILE on the bard,” the first one cried, 
‘And always stand by the orator’s side.” 
** As this,” said another, ‘isno PRIM AGE, 
I flash my wit on the author’s page.” 
“Give me MORE PATH,” laughed the next, ‘and I 
Will bring thee flowers that can never die.” 
* And fame,” said the fourth, “‘ shall come to thee; 
SOA PROPHET, O poet, I fain would be.” 
“QO, singer, with me sound A CLIMAX NOTE, 
Like the song that comes from a skylark’s throat.” 
“Tho’ thy theme,” said one, “JS THE SAINT in 
rest, 
Thou too must tell of the soul unblest.” 
“MY TONE, MY help I will give to thee, 
For I hold high place in poetry.” 
“ITF PROSE I CONTAIN, yet in me ye’ll find 
Poetic gems that enrich the mind,” 
‘Choose well,” said the last; ‘‘where I REALLY 
Go 
Like tracks of light my footprints glow.” 
The poet wrote, and sweet is the song; 
And all through the poem the bright forms throng ; 
And the precious thoughts, in their setting sublime, 
Shall be read by men till the close of time. 
E. KE. C. 


344. A LONGFELLOW PUZZLE. 


Longfellow led a quiet life, and one which 
had sad memories, yet among all my books 
I find none of the poets with a serener spirit. 
There seemed to be always a gleam of sun- 
shine to lighten up even the rainy day, placid 
as the light of stars, and refreshing as rain 
in summer. He loved children, flowers, the 
sound of the sea, with its seaweed drifting 
on the wave, the murmur of the brook, the 
varying lights and shades of an April day, 
fitful as the moods of maidenhood, the gleams 
of light from the lighthouse, through the 
open window, as he sits before the fire of 
driftwood when the day is done, building 
castles in Spain. To him the rustle of dry 
leaves in autumn, the tracery of the bare 
boughs of the hemlock tree against the gray 
sky of approaching twilight, in the woods of 
winter, on an afternoon in February, the fall- 
ing of snowflakes, the quiet gleam of the 
evening star or the harvest moon, or even 
the somber pictures of night, were as beauti- 
ful as the brighter pictures of a sunrise on 
the hills, the gay blooms of spring, or a day 
of sunshine. 

Well, when old age came at last, and he, 
who in the spirit of poetry had learned the 
secret of the sea, heard the footsteps of angels 
and saw the celestial Pilot coming to guide 
him home, he might well feel that he had 
drained the goblet of life, and that he need 
not mourn over something left undone. And 
we who witnessed the burial of the poet knew 
that he did not lie in a nameless grave; so 
that, when at the children’s hour we tell to 
a child, while the old clock on the stairs 
ticks in the dusk, the story of this good man 
now singing the song of the Silent Land, we 
feel our sorrow mingled with resignation. 

DoROTHEA. 

(Hidden in the above paragraphs are cer- 
tain titles of poems by Longfellow. To the 
reader who forwards the best list of these 
hidden titles before April 20 a copy of Long- 
fellow’s Poetical Works, in a neat, single 
volume edition, will be presented. In case 
of a tie, neatness and care in arrangement of 
list will count.) 


35. CHARADE. 
PHONETIO, 
The FIRST is last in twenty-six, 
But pardon grant, though “in a fix” 
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I place you; since, as learned in youth, 
“ First shall be last’’ is Bible truth. 


The LAST is but a babbling brook, 
O’er which the shepherd, with his crook, 
Guides well his charge, lest ill betide 
Ere it has reached the farther side. 


The WHOLE, upon the Midland Sea, 
Rides here and there unharmed and free; 
For friendly gales, though given to spurt, 
Yet waft it safely into port. 
NILLOR, 


ANSWERS. 
27. Oconomowoc. 
28. Naught (0). 
29. The agent owed the town $81.60—that is, $31.37 





in liquor on hand and $50.23 in cash. Our corre- 
spondent gives a complete statement in these three 
accounts: 
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30. Xebec. (Z beck.) 

31. 1. Frances E. Willard. 2. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 3. Charles Dickens. 4. Mark Twain. 5 
Martin Luther. 6. W. H. Prescott. 7. R. W. Em- 
erson. 8. Edmund C. Stedman. 9. Bill Nye. 10. 
Charlotte Bronté. 11. Daniel Webster. 12. C. H 


Parkhurst. 13. P. T. Barnum. 14. Henry W. Long- 
fellow. 15. Wilkie Collins. 

32. Nahor, Rohan. 

More than forty readers correctly solved the 
“ Nations” and “ Cities ” (Nos. 25 and 26), making it 
necessary to award the prize by neatness and ar- 
rangement of the answers. On careful comparison 
it is considered that the list of F. H. Loud, Colo- 
rado Springs, Col., somewhat excels o:hers in 
these respects, and he is awarded the prize. These 
are some of the merits of Mr. Loud’s list, which are 
very nearly equalled by three other competitors. 
His writing is neat and legible, he correctly ad- 
dresses the ‘‘ Puzzle Editor of The Congregational- 
ist,’’ his note concerning the answers is direct and 
terse, his signature is followed by his address in 
full and the answers are so arranged just below— 
on the same page—that they may be read at a 
glance. 

Solutions given to other puzzles of March 12 were: 
By Edith J. Baker, West Dedham, Mass., 23, 24; 
Alice L. Moss, Chester, Ct., 23, 24; P. J. Stone, Shel 
burne, Mass., 23, 24; Marion G. Aldrich, Concord, 
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N. H., 23, 24; Mrs, Frank Warren, Naugatuck, Ct, 
23,24; Mra. John E. Eddy, Marshfield, Vt., 24; ©. K. 
H., Lowell, Mass., 23, 24; H. H., Sherbrooke, (ue- 
bec, 23, 24; Annie R. Peabody, Topsfie!d, Mass., 23, 
24; E.S. Hazeltine, Melrose Highlatds, Mass., 23, 
24; Nillor, Middlebury Springs, Vt., 23; C. H. Day, 
Providence, KR. 1., 24; M. J. H., Waketield, Mass., 23, 
24; E. M. Barry, Boston, Mass., 23, 24; Mrs. Mary B- 
Otis, Lynn, Mass. 





_IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


You are not a queen, or a princess, or a 
peeress, and because you cannot do every- 
thing you sit still and do nothing. No, 
But have you not a fireside, and a lady 
friend or two, and a spare hour on a Sat- 
urday or a Sabbath night? And are there 
not tradesmen lads and shop lads, and Jads 
in Offices and thousands of students in he 
city who have neither mother nor sister ior 
womankind near them? Consider, could 
you not make yourself into a mother or a 
sister to some of those young men? Could 
you not see through their college sessions 
safely, say, two or three young ministers, 
young doctors, young lawyers and such 
like? If you cannot patrol the streets to 
take home every soul of those for whom 
Christ died as much as he died for you, 
could you not, at the least, lay a plot to 
keep a little more off the streets some of 
those who are beginning to take their dark 
and dangerous wa'ks there? Or, again, 
could you not be alittle more patient and 
persevering with that ill brought up, igno- 
rant, untidy, impudent scullery girl—yours 
or your neighbor's? If you discharge her 
and wash your hands of her, do you never 
think to what she may betake herself under 
your witdows? Have you no imagination? 
Have you no heart? Have you no appre- 
hension? Have you no son or nephew?— 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Whyte of Edinburgh. 


To Cook Before 
An Audience 


of bright housewives who 
are noting every step in the 
operation isn’t easy.  Be- 
sides, the cooking must be 
perfect. 

Teachers of cookery know 
this and they use only what 
they can depend on every 
time. 

That’s why they all use 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 
It never fails. 
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Y DEAR CORNERERS: There 
M was not room last week for all 
the notes that might properly 
have been introduced under the ‘' Flag of 
our Union” that floated over our columns. 
One was a kind letter on the varied inter- 
ests of the Corner, from Mrs. Jessie R., who 
lives in the ‘Shenandoah Valley,’’ and 
who says she was “the daughter of the 
34h Regiment of Massachusetts Volun- 
teers.’ What associations those names 
bring up! Was not the “34th”? encamped, 
in the winter of 1865, at Camp Holly, near 
Professor Whitney’s ‘‘ White Oak Station” 
of the United States Christian Commission, 
say two or three miles from “‘ Jones’s Land- 
ing’? Did I not meet at the ‘ Point of 
Rocks’? a member of that regiment from a 
Worcester County town, who was wounded 
in his left shoulder? Did not the regiment 
encamp at ‘‘Sutherland’s,” about ten miles 
from Petersburg, in the pursuit of Lee? 
And was it not at Appomattox Court House 
thirty one years ago today? I have no 
doubt many a Cornerer’s father—or grand- 
father? —was in that regiment! 
Some time last year inquiry was made for 
a book of war songs. I have now found by 
far the best collection, called American 
War Ballads. (Putnams, 2 vols. in one; 
$150) Itis edited by George C. Eggleston 
and contains all the historic songs of the 
countrr, going back to the Revolution and 
the War of 1812 and including some of the 
more familiar rebel songs. Here are Paul 
Revere’s Ride, Dr. Dwight’s ‘* Columbia, 
Columbia, to glory arise,’’ the later ‘‘ Hail 
Columbia,” Key’s Star spangled Banner, 
Holmes’s Old Ironsides, O’ Hara’s Bivouac 
of the Dead, the Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public, Marching Along, Barbary Frietchie, 
Kearsarge and Alabama, Glory Hallelujah, 
and a hundred others, which we occasion- 
ally wish to find quickly. I wish every 
Cornerer had a copy of the book! 
Here is a question of a patriotic charac- 
ter, though relating to another country: 


Dear Mr. Martin: . . . Can you tell me what 
the phrase, ‘‘ Erin go bragh,” so frequently 
seen on goods of Irish manufacture, means? 

Louise A. 


To Americans the phrase is familiar in 
connection with Thomas Campbell’s famous 
poem, The Exile of Erin— 


Where once in the fire of his youthful emotion, 
He sang the bola anthem of #rin go bragh. 


Although this couplet implies that it was 
the title of an old Irish melody, I fail to find 
—linquired diligently onSt. Patrick’s Day— 
any such anthem. I did find the statement 
that i: was probably an ancient war-cry of 
the Irish patriots. I asked three different 
natives of Erin, whom I met, and they all 
replied without hesitation: ‘‘ Zrin go bragh 
—Ireland forever!’? In Campbell’s poem 
the last word rhymes with ‘‘draw,’’ which 
doubtless shows the proper pronunciation. 

Speaking of St. Patrick’s Day, which was 
the ninth birthday of our Kitty Clover, I 
must acknowledge for him the receipt of 
two little boxes of catnip, one from Am- 
herst, the other from Fitchburg. He is 
sound asleep now on the rug and I do not 
like to wake him up to express his thanks, 
but if his benefactors could have seen his 
delight as he rolled over and over when the 
boxes were opened and bits of the contents 
placed upon the floor, they would be repaid. 
This catnip reminds me of a letter I have 
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The Conversation Corner. 


received from a new member, asking advice 


as to her sick cat. 
Eastport, ME. 

Dear Mr. Martin; I am six years old. I 
have a doll named Nina and she lost a red 
silk dress. I have a cat and his name is Dick. 
He has six toes on his forward feet. Dick has 
a swelling on his ear. I thought you might 
tell me what to do for it, for Dick is a very 
nice cat. Our doctor lanced it twice, but it 
swelled up again. Mr. Holton is our pas- 
tor and he thought I could join the Corner. 
Can I? Epna R. 

Certainly. I am sorry for Dick, but it 
would not be proper, according to the code 
of medical ethics, for me to prescribe for 
him while you have a competent physician 
in attendance unless I were in consultation 
with him, But you might suggest to him 
a poultice—if cataplasm is too hard a word 
—of catnip leaves. He might think it well, 
also, to administer as a tonic an infusion of 
the same, ter die (just before meals), ad lib. 

And here is a patriotic American boy cel- 
ebrating a national holiday in the heart of 
a despotic monarchy. Yousaw his picture 
on The Congregationalist cover, Feb. 6: 


TREBIZOND, TURKEY. 

Dear Mr. Martin: We celebrated Washing- 
ton’s Birthday by pulling molasses candy 
and helping distribute relief money to crowds 
of Armenians. Last night was the night of 
the eclipse of the moon and we watched for it 
and saw it. When the Turks saw it they 
were frightened. The Muezzin began to call 
the people to prayer, and a lot of men began 
to sing, and then they began to fire their 
guns, pistols, revolvers, etc. They were try- 
ing to frighten away the evil spirit which 
was eating up the moon. They began at 10 
o’clock P. M., and kept it up till midnight. 
The Armenians, thinking it was another 
massacre, were very much frightened, and 
several took refuge in our wash-house till 
morning. Please send me a Corner certifi- 
cate and one to Ruth. Your loving Cornerer, 

Juuius P, 

Certificates sent. I am glad if there is 
anything that willfrighten those men. Itis 
better for them to fire the guns at the moon 
rather than at innocent Christians! 

The question was asked March 19 whether 
the acting governor, taking the place of 
Governor Greenhalge, was entitled to the 
name of governor, and the Civil Govern- 
ment Class added another—whether he 
would have the salary of the governor or 
the lientenant governor, (The salaries are, 
respectively, $8,000 and $2,000.) The last 
question was answered at once, for on the 
cars I happened to sit with a gentleman 
whom I found to be the senior member of 
the House of Representatives. He said that 
by law the acting governor would only re- 
ceive the lieutenant governor’s salary, but 
that the legislature would make a special 
appropriation for the emergency, and this 
was afterwards done. The answer to the 
first question was courteously given by a 
high authority at the State House: ‘ His 
Honor, Roger Wolcott, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, Acting Governor.”’ 

This letter is from a little girl in the West: 

Papa says that you have the American flag 
up a8 our colors, so I send you a new kind of 
sweet pea. Plant them and I hope you will 
have a good many “ Americas” to remind 
you of ELIZABETH. 

With this came a little paper of seeds, 
labeled ‘‘ America,’’ said to be ‘the only 
real scarlet and white Sweet Pea in exist- 
ence.”’ I have no garden, but I will give 
them to a little Corner boy close to me, who 
is always ready for any work, and we will 
see how many ‘‘ America”’ blossoms he has 
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Anti-Squirrel Convention. It will be held in 
Spokane, Wn., next month. The object is to 
devise means for exterminating the ground 
squirrels, which destroy every year hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of crops. The 
delegates, however, should learn if harm will 
not come from banishing the squirrel. The 
Jamaicans imported the mongoose from In- 
dia to kill snakes. The mongoose ate up the 
snakes—also the toads and lizards. But the 
toads and lizards eat ticks. Now the ticks 
have become so plentiful that parts of the 
island are almost uninhabitable. Meantime 
the mongooses multiply, climb the trees, eat 
the birds, their young and their eggs. We 
should like a report from that Spokane con- 
vention. 


Alligators vs. Mice. A similar result of in- 
terfering with nature is seen in Florida. 
Alligators were so much in demand for the 
manufacture of alligator-skin bags and purses 
that they were shot in great numbers and 
their young captured for Northern travelers 
who wished to carry home such pets, or to 
start alligator farms. But as the alligators 
decreased the mice which they had been ac- 
customed to eat increased, until the farmers 
who wished to raise some other crops besides 
alligators became great losers on account of 
those little rodents and had a law passed to 
protect the alligators! 


How Much Is a Dog Worth? That depends 
on the dog. At a recent exhibition in Bir- 
mingham, Eng., ‘‘Lord Hatherton,” a St. 
Bernard dog, two years old, took the first 
prize and when put up for sale brought £470, 
that is, over $2,300! 


How Much Is a Postage Stamp Worth? That 
depends on the stamp. At an auction in Bos- 
ton last month two twelve penny Canadian 
stamps were sold for $1,320. It was a curious 
fact that the stamps were bought by a gentle- 
man from Ontario who had some time ago 
sold the same specimens to the auction com- 
pany for $1,500. One of the famous five-cent 
St. Louis stamps of 1845-46 sold for $251. 


How Much Is a Little Boy Worth? The boy 
was a pet in the family of an Illinois Con- 
gressman. One day he told his little daugh- 
ter that a man had offered him the room full 
of gold for her baby brother. ‘‘If I sell him 
for that sum,” he said, ‘‘I can buy you every- 
thing in the world you want. Shall I sell 
him?” He was delighted when she replied, 
‘Ono, papa!’ And then she added, “‘ Keep 
him till he’s bigger—he’ll be worth more 
then!” 


The Importance of One Letter. It was the let- 
ter H. The organist in an Exeter (N. H.) 
church on a recent Sabbath, shortly before 
the service began, sent the organ boy to ask 
Hall (the janitor) to go to the vestry. The 
boy thought he was to ask all to go and ac- 
cordingly went into the audience and whis- 
pered to one and another that they were re- 
quested to go to the vestry. One after another 
they went, to the surprise of the rector, who 
thought, however, that they wished to speak 
to the bishop, and told them that he wonld 
soon be in. At that point the mistake was 
discovered—Hali went to the vestry and all 
went back to the audience! 


Another H Story. A still more serious mis- 
take was once caused by that troublesome A. 
It was in the old days when children carried 
their dinner to the district school. One boy 
asked another to carry his pail to the stove in 
the schoolhouse and heat his dinner. Boy No. 
2 obeyed the order—without the h—and when 
at last he went out and was asked where the 
dinner was, replied, ‘I did just what you 


told me—ZI eat it!” LN. Wy. 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR APRIL 19. Luke 15: 11-24. 
THE LOST FOUND. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 





The essence of the gospel is in this match- 
less parable. The revelation of God is to his 
own children. It is the message of the Father 
and none but his children can understand it. 
To the wandering and lost this word of Christ 
comes to bring them to themselves and then 
back to the family they have dishonored. To 
the saved the same word comes as a revelation 
of the love of God and of his measureless mercy 
tothem. The teacher may help his pupils to 
enter into the spirit of the parable by an anal- 
ysis of the prodigal’s experience. It includes: 

1 Hisruling purpose. It was to look out for 
his own pleasure. He wanted his father’s 
property, not his father’s presence. He 
claimed as his right what could be his only 
by gift, what as a gift was a trust. To him 
his father’s money was “‘ the part of substance 
that falleth to me.’ 

The true test of character is its attitude 
toward God. Those who want, not him, but 
only the portion of substance that may be got 
from him, are prodigals, though they may not 
openly bave left home. What a father wants 
of his children is companionship, oneness of 
interest with himself. To withhold that from 
our heavenly Father is to wrong him and de- 
stroy one’s self. The prayerless boy of today 
will be in the far country tomorrow. 

2. His dparture from home. He did not 
stay long with his father after he found that 
he couli be independent. His interest was 
centered in himself, and he set out to find 
what would gratify himself. 

Whoever does not habitually pray to God 
and obey him speedily withdraws from him. 
As he loses sight of God he ceases to appre- 
ciate the character which God loves. He 
loses reverence, abhorrence of wickedness, 
the courage of gentleness, the true generos- 
ity, which is love to men for their good. In 
rejection of divine authority he sees the spirit 
of independence. He becomes sensitive to the 
suspicion of having filial relations with God. 
Charge him with desires after holiness and he 
isangry. Charge him with indulgence in sin 
and he isamused. He is journeying into a far 
country. 

3. His riotous living. He devoted himself 
to wasting the substance that fell to him. 
None of it was put out at interest, he sim- 
ply spent the principal as fast as he could. 
He sought others for what he could get out of 
them. They sought him for what they could 
get out of him. What he spent on them and 
what they gave him was alike wasted. 

The self-seeker is always spending his prin- 
cipal. Not only outward possessions, but 
youth, intellect, affection, personal attractions 
are wasted by the prodigal. If he is talented, 
as he grows sensual he uses his talents to 
conceal and adorn his passions. He makes 
art the handmaid of sin. Pencil and brush 
are laid under tribute to cover the grossness 
of vice. Music is called in to drape its naked- 
ness. Men and women not bold enough to 
talk together of the pleasures of drunken- 
ness listen with delight when its joys are sung. 
Fine names are given to things which are dis- 
graceful. Fashion is enlisted to recommend 
them. Many have acquired citizenship in 
the far country who do not wear its dress. 

4. His degradation. When he had spent all 
a mighty famine began. Then society cast 
him out. His money gone, he was nothing 
to the company he had chosen, All that was 
left to him was companionship with hogs, and 
he could not get enough of their food to sat- 
isfy his hunger. 

The natural gifts of man are soon wasted 
by riotous living. Youth passes. Manhood 
ebbs surely. The prodigal has cast off his 


father and run through his inheritance to win 
the friends who have cast him off as soon as 
they have got what they could out of his sub- 
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stance. But the glory of the gospel is that 
the prodigal in want is so by his own choice 
as truly as the prodigal in riotous living. He 
is befooled by the idea that there is virtue 
in maintaining independence in vice. How 
many a prodigal, reared in a Christian home, 
is a barkeeper to some sot, because he thinks 
it more independent to be the swineherd 
of a heathen than to be a child of God. 

5. His coming to himself. Loss, poverty, 
sickness, desertion of friends are often the 
best things which God can send to a man, es- 
pecially,toa prodigal. They helped this prod- 
igal to discover his own condition. While he 
was thinking within himself: ‘‘ What would 
others say of me if I should go home to my 
father?” he had not thought to ask: ‘‘ What 
are they thinking of me now among these 
swine?” But when in his wretchedness he 
remembered the happy condition of the serv- 
ants in the house where he had once enjoyed 
the privileges of a son, he confessed to him- 
selfthe one cause of all his misery: ‘‘I have 
sinned.” Here he came to himself. 

Many men call God cruel after they have 
wasted the abundance of gifts they have re- 
ceived from him and find themselves in want. 
But so long as a man lays the blame of his 
moral condition on some one else his friends 
can have no encouragements for him. Blessed 
is the hour when, coming to himself, he can 
say, “‘ Father, I have sinned.” 

6. His coming to his father. He felt his own 
want; he began to realize his folly in the 
light of his father’s character. He sought no 
longer to maintain his pride, but only to con- 
fess the truth and escape his shame. To be 
a hired servant in his father’s house, with 
bread enough, was better than to be a hired 
servant of a heathen hungry for swine’s food. 

He acted at once. Honest repentance al- 
ways does. When a sinner sees himself as 
he is, he prefers any humiliation to: his pres- 
ent condition. Clean service, even the most 
menial, is more welcome to the awakened 
soul than the highest place in the kingdom of 
Satan. The prodigal could get nothing in the 
far country that would make him presentable 
at home. His gay attire when he was spend- 
ing his living with harlots was more repul- 
sive to his father than his rags. He was not 
to become better that he might go to his 
father, but to go to his father that he might 
become better. He was going to make a con- 
fession, not to claim anything as a right, but 
to ask only the place of a servant as a favor. 

7. His father’s love. He had long forgotten 
that he had a father, but in his father’s 
thought he had never ceased to be a son. 
This truth cannot be too much emphasized. 
When the father saw him a great way off he 
did not say ‘There goes a ragged wretch 
whom I will adopt.” His heart swelled in- 
stantly with the recognition, ‘‘That is my 
own boy.’’ Before the son can utter his con- 
fession or ask a servant’s place the father’s 
arms are around him, the father’s head is on 
his neck, the father’s kiss of forgiveness is 
pressed on him. The old rags are all re- 
moved. The mantle of divine love falls on 
the repentant soul. The robe of honor, the 
royal signet ring, the shoes transform him. 
The old life vanishes and is remembered only 
to give added heartiness to the welcome home. 

This is the heart of God. ‘‘ Before they call 
I will answer, and while they are yet speak- 
ing I will hear.” God in Christ comes to the 
repentant sinner who has rejected the gifts 
bought by his blood, rejected them with a 
spirit of selfishness too mean to be described, 
and watches still to welcome the first desire 
of his lost son to return to him. 

O God, how our deepest love falls short of 
comprehending thee! Thou dost forestall our 
confessions with the kiss of forgiveness. 
Thou dost meet the shame of sin with royal 
robes, the tears of penitence with the merri- 
ment of a feast of welcome. Thou sayest, 
‘‘T will be merciful to their iniquities, and 
their sins will I remember no more.” This is 
the love that passeth knowledge, 
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way, with 
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If you have not already done so, 
4 try it for yourself. It saves in « very > 
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7 vince you, Z 
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Cooking School Authorities 


RECOMMEND 


WHEATLET 


AS THE STANDARD 


Breakfast Dish. 


Wheatlet is never absent from our 
breakfast table,—that has long been 
our standard breakfastdish. In mak- 
ing gems, muflins, etc., it is unsur- 
passed; infact, Wheatlet is so hearty 
and affords nourishment so lasting 
that it seems in a great nveasure to 
supply the place of flesh food. 

Mrs. HESTER M. POOLE. 
Metuchen, N. J. Jan. 28,’96. 


Sold in 2-lb. packages by 

all leading Grocers. 

FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








The inventor of the term 


Beef Tea 


was the great chemist, 
Baron Justus von Liebig, 


who allowed his signature and 
endorsem. nt to be used only by 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 
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. Official Badge, Scarf or Catch Pin. Solid 
: gold, $1.00; silver, 25 centSs......- 

: i Beautiful em- 
s Topic Cards bossed designs 


Send for samples, free. Complete price- 
list of all supplies sent free. 


_ United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 155 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Spain and the United States, A recent letter 
fron Rev. W. H. Gulick shows how keenly 
Americans in Spain are made to feel the 
strained relations between that nation and the 
United States. He writes: ‘* Undoubtedly 
the daily papers keep you well informed as to 
many of the passing events, but they can 
hardly make you understand what it is to be 
in the midst of it. The whole country is 
seething in excitement. To my mind the 
wonder is that there has not been more vio- 
lence, that their righteous anger, as they 
count it, has not been shown in attacks upon 
individual Americans.”’ Fortunately our mis- 
sionaries in San Sebastian have not suffered 
any personal attack, although the local Re- 
publican paper that in the past has openly 
praised them and their work has been as 
fierce a8 its monarchical rival in heaping the 
most violent abuse on the whole race of 
“Yankees.”?’ When,in the most influential 
city club, it was proposed that a“‘ public man- 
ifestation ’’ should be made before the resi- 
dence of the Gulicks, as the principal repre- 
sentation of American interests, the plan was 
strenuously opposed and finally given up. In 
regard to the attitude of their Spanish friends 
Mr. Gulick writes: ‘‘The young women and 
girls of this school, even to the smallest, 
while not a whit behind the most loyal of 
their race in patriotism, act like the true la- 
dies they are and we cannot but deeply sym- 
pathize with them in their really trying posi- 
tion as inmates of a house and members of a 
family belonging to the people that are now 
so bitterly attacked by all their countrymen. 
We feel that of all times ¢hisis just the time 
when the Christian people of the United 
States should not withdraw the helping hand 
nor lessen its gifts in aid of those who do love 
and respect us for our work’s sake, and who 
wish for the continuance of peace and good 
will between the two countries.” 

Impressions of Indian Christians. Miss Child 
ofthe Woman’s Board contributes a delight- 
ful letter to Life and Light, giving her im- 
pressions of mission work in Ahmednagar in 
agraphic and enthusiastic manner. Ata re- 
ception tendered on her arrival by the Chris- 
tian community, Mr. Hume in an address of 
welcome gave details of woman’s work in 
that city, and Mr. Modak, a leading lawyer, 
son of a famous Brahman convert, expressed 
deep gratitude for what the missionaries have 
done for his people, while most interesting 
of all, she writes, ‘‘ was the address of Mrs. 
Warubai Costa, or Warubai, the Bible woman, 
a8 I love to think of her—a lovely young lady, 
with soft, black eyes, light olive skin and the 
sweetest of smiles. Covered from head to 
foot with her pure white /ugadi, she went into 
the pulpit and with the ease and graceful dig- 
nity of the president of the Woman’s Board 
herself welcomed the ‘representative of the 
Christian women of America’ in behalf of 
the Christian women of Ahmednagar. It was 
an ocular demonstration of what mission 
work can do for women delightful to see.’’ 
Miss Child was impressed with the large 
numbers gathered into the boarding schools, 
Sabbath school and Mrs. Bissell’s noon Bible 
class of women, but she hastens to add: “ It is 
not only in numbers that the work tells. We 
have often heard of the wonderful transfor- 
mation that a Christian education makes, but 
believe me, friends, you can form no adequate 
idea of it until you have seen it.” But she 
succeeds in making her readers see it through 
her eyes, as in a series of pen pictures she 
traces the elevation of the Indian youth from 
the humble village school to the station 
boarding schools, and finally to the comfort 
and refinement of a Christianhome. Another 
testimony to the value of educational agen- 
cies in building up the kingdom of God in 
India is Rey. R. A. Hume’s statement that of 
the fifty-two persons whom he received into 
churches on profession of faith thirty-four 
Were pupils in the Girls’ School in Ahmedna- 
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gar and thirteen were boys from the Normal 
School. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

Return to the Scene of Chinese Riot. Sev- 
eral American missionaries have returned to 
Chentu and steps are being taken to re-estab- 
blish the Canadian Methodist and the Amer- 
ican Methodist Episcopal missions. Mr. H. 
Olin Cady of the latter mission, who, in com- 
pany with Mr. Vale of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, entered the city in the early winter, 
sends a lengthy account of their reception and 
the present attitude of the city officials to 
The Chicago Record. The two mex were met 
when ten miles distant, given a sumptuous 
feast and escorted with honor into Chentu. 
Mr. Cady succeeded in establishing the claims 
of his mission for damages through the Amer- 
ican Commission and has purchased suitable 
quarters until new buildings can be erected 
on the old site. He refers enthusiastically to 
the work of the American Commission and 
takes a cheerful view regarding the safety 
and influence of missionaries in the future 
which is based on the friendliness and good 
promises of the present officials. A decidedly 
less hopeful letter comes from Rev. G. E. Hart- 
well of the Canadian Methodist Mission,whose 
remarks about the American Commission are 
in a satirical vein and who expresses sus- 
picion of the smooth-tongued officials. Of 
the attitude of the people he says: ‘' Passing 
along the road or through the streets every- 
thing is quiet. The natives evidently nnder- 
stand that the foreigners are here by official 
consent, That there should be a strong un- 
dercurrent of feeling at this juncture is only 
what might be expected. It will take a little 
time to disabuse the minds of those who 
thought us guilty. But the darkest clouds 
often have asilver lining. Neighbors, friends, 
teachers, street officials, merchants, unreserv- 
edly came to our dwelling as soon as it was 
known we had arrived. The guest room was 
a scene of jubilee for two or three days. 
Walking along the streets where we were 
best known the people flock out to welcome 
us.”’ 

Catholics Commend Protestant Missionary En- 
terprise. Much suggestive reading is to be 
found in the first number of a new Catholic 
publication, The Missionary, which calls it- 
self ‘A record of the progress of Christian 
unity,” and is the official organ of the Mis- 
sionary Union, a society whose avowed ob- 
ject is to disseminate a better knowledge of 
the teachings of the Catholic Church among 
non-Catholics. The new periodical is edited 
by the Paulist Fathers. Its editorial plea for 
merging all religious sects into one broad 
Church of Christ is plausible enough until 
one discovers that this ideal organization is 
the Catholic Church. The most significant 
feature of The Missionary, however, is the 
recognition of the success of Protestant mis- 
sionary enterprise. In an article entitled 
An Example to Emulate, attention is called 
to the vast work being done by the Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
and Catholic activities unfavorably compared 
with it, as this sentence shows: “If the or- 
dinary machinery of the [Catholic] church 
were but re-enforced by the missionary ener- 
gies pi.t forth by this one denomination our 
spiritual desert places would blossom as a 
fruitful garden.’ It is interesting to note, 
also, that this publication advocates new 
missionary methods and emphasizes the im- 
portance of the increase of missionary litera- 
ture and its wider distribution. 

A Society to Uplift African Slaves. A new 
plan for crippling and perhaps eventually 
abolishing the internal slave trade in the 
Dark Continent is being laid before philan- 
thropists in this country by Heli Chatelaine, 
the African explorer, missionary and philolo- 
gist. The fruit of many years of thought and 
observation on the ground is an organization 
known asthe Phil-African Liberators’ League. 
Its general policy is not to fight the Arabs or 
the native slave dealers, nor to attack slave- 
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holders or the native institution ef slavery 
where it is still legal, but to take the slaves 
liberated by the various governments and 
transform them into hard-working, civi- 
lized, law-abiding and Christian citizens of 
the countries where they reside. Mr. Chate- 
laine’s plan is to secure concessions of land 
from England, Germany, France, Portugal, 
or the Congo State for the slave refuges 
or settlements. This land is to be laid out 
in lots and assigned to the Africans, whom 
he proposes to have instructed in farming 
and industries as well as in the elementary 
branches of education and in Christian truths. 
To start such a settlement for the first year, 
provision being made for 200 men and women, 
will cost about $10,000; for the second year 
only about one-fifth of that amount, while in 
a short time it is thought the colonists will 
be self-supporting. Mr. Chatelaine declares 
that his plan is an important one from the 
missionary standpoint, as the settlements will 
offer a splendid opportunity for service to 
laymen who eannot find a place in regular 
missionary societies. 
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PRAYER MEETING, 
BY REV. ISAAO OGDEN RANKIN. 


Topic, April 19-25. What We Should Be Do- 
ing to Save the Lost. Luke 15: 1-10. 

This is peculiarly a Christian Endeavor 
topic. We are united in fellowship that we 
may give, as well as get, that we may help to 
save, as well as work out our own salvation. 
The spirit of selfishness in a Christian En- 
deavor Society is the spirit of decay and 
death. Whatever others may think, we can- 
not be satisfied to go to heaven alone. 

In trying to save others we are working in 
partnership with God. We cannot get along 
without him, but he does not choose to get 
along without us. “ Ye are an epistle (a letter) 
of Christ, ministered by us, written not with 
ink, but with the spirit of the living God,’’ 
writes Paul to the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety (that is, the church) in Corinth. How do 
you suppose the people of that great city 
knew anything about Christ except as they 
read him in the lives and knew him in the 
words of those few church members ? 

The first thing is to live so near to Christ 
that our lives will be invitations. Some 
Christians are like the broken aqueducts 
which stretch across the Roman Campagna. 
There is plenty of water in the hills, but it 
never gets to the thirsty people in the city 
because the aqueduct is broken. If it were 
not for other aqueducts which carry in the 
cooling streams the whole city would be dry. 
Two or three unfaithful Christians may keep 
a crowd of sinners from the knowledge of the 
water of life. 

To this unconscious invitation of our daily 
lives we ought to add the deliberate invita- 
tion of our words. If we know the way, we 
ought to show the way. If we really want 
any one to go where we are going, we find 
some way of giving them an invitation. An- 
drew heard of a good thing, and immediately 
went off and found Peter to share it with him. 
We cannot speak to everybody. We cannot 
go all through the world taking men by the 
hand and talking to them about Christ, but 
we can help support our missionary represen- 
tatives, and surely there are some who are 
near us whom we may invite if we will only 
take the pains. 

Parallel verses; 1 Cor. 3: 9-15; 2 Cor. 5: 3 
John 9: 5. Compare with Matt. 5: 14-16; 1 
Thess. 4: 12; John 1: 40-42; Acts 1: 8; Matt. 
12: 20. 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, April 12-18. Thinking on Religious 
Truth. Ps. 119: 97-105; Phil. 4: 4-9. 
With what aids; at specific times; with personal 
applications; in solving problems. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
EVOLUTION, 

The author of this new contribution to 
the study of ethics, social and political 
economy and theology, is George Harris, 
D. D., Abbot professor of Christian theol- 


MORAL 


ogy in Andover Theological Seminary. Its 
title is strikingly appropriate. Its author 
accepts at the outset the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, which is revolutionizing the scientific 
and religious thinking of our time. He 
seeks to find in it the key to interpret the 
moral and spiritual development of man, 
the right relations of men to one another 
and to God. He discusses the ethical theo- 
ries which at different times have prevailed 
and states his own theory with a frankness, 
clearness and force which hold attention 
and command respect, and which, we think, 
will win the approval of the great majority 
of his readers. 

These chapters bave the appearance of 
having been wrought into their present 
shape through the influence of the class- 
room. They apply the principles which 
the author advocates to the entire range 
of ethical problems now being discussed, 
whether of the individual, the family, soci- 
ety, the state or the church. Professor 
.llarris, we think, has been moved in part 
to publish this book by the wide proclama- 
tion of socialistic and communistic views 
as characterizing the coming kingdom of 
God. The distinctive feature of the book 
is its admirably supported assertion that 
self-preservation and self-development are 
essential to human progress toward the di- 
vine ideal. The author says, ‘‘ The religion 
which is most altruistic, which makes min- 
istration its law, and which teaches that 
greatness is for service, is the religion 
which makes equally important the salva- 
tion, that is, the perfection, of the individ- 
ual who, by reason of his self-realization, 
enters into that kingdom which is the true 
society.’’ The temptation to quote from 
these pages is almost irresistible, they are 
so rich in quotable sentences. Professor 
Harris’s clear, crisp utterances on this sub- 
ject of self-realization, which he makes cen- 
tral in this volume, are like a clarifying 
stream of good sense sent out through the 
quagmires of sentimental altruism. 

We do not always find ourselves in entire 
agreement with Professor Harris, For ex- 
ample, he makes the moral ideal the good 
and the moral law the right, which is the 
obligation to attain the good. Toour mind 
the right is itself the end and not a means 
of attaining the end. To fulfill all right- 
eousness is to exemplify perfect goodness. 
Nor can we in all points accept Professor 
Harris’s applications of principles to which 
we give unqualified assent. Yet even where 
we differ with the author we find ourselves 
following his lines of argument with no less 
interest. Professor Harris has made a real 
and notable advance in the study of ethics 
and has furnished, we believe, one of the 
most valuable contributions of recent years 
on this great subject. 

The style of the book enhances the pleas- 
ure of reading it. No one need mistake the 
author’s meaning. Shortsentences abound. 
Qaalifying clauses are rare, sometimes too 
rare. Their absence occasionally makes 
the author appear to be cynical or to relax 
his dignity unduly, For example, he says: 
‘*One who never smiles should be kept in 
solitary confinement.’’ Yet he has uttered 
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many a cogent argument or keen criticism 
in a single terse phrase. 

If evolution is accepted its application to 
religious doctrines is a necessity. We be- 
lieve that it is now coming to be generally 
accepted by thinking men, but many who 
accept it do not as yet realize the extent of 
the changes in stating theological doctrines 
which must follow the acceptance of evolu- 
tion. Professor Harris faces the necessity 
and does not shrink from it. This book 
may be a step in the evolution of old faiths, 
but it does not express them all in the old 
forms. It affirms unhesitatingly the funda- 
mental Christian doctrines of salvation from 
sin by faith, of redemption through Christ, 
of regeneration by the Holy Spirit and of 
immortal destiny determined by character. 
But when Professor Harris plants himself 
squarely on belief in evolution he cannot 
help antagonizing such beliefs as - that 
Adam was created a being of holy charac- 
ter and that his fall plunged the whole race 
into helpless bondage in sip, that man is 
morally incapable of becoming righteous 
and that the righteousness of God’s deal- 
ings with men cannot be-apprehended by 
human reason. Statements like these ap- 
pear in the creed of Andover Seminary, 
which Professor Harris has solemnly af- 
firmed that he believes and which he has 
publicly promised to teach. Inevitably 
attention will be directed to the contrasts 
between what he does teach in this volume 
and what the creed affirms. We mention 
a few examples: 

The Andover creed says: ‘“‘I believe... 
that God, of his mere good pleasure, from 
all eternity elected some to eternal life.”’ 

Professor Harris says: ‘‘‘The mere good 
pleasure of God’ is as mischievous a phrase 
as theologizing man ever coined to misin- 
terpret God”’ [p. 207]. 

The creed says: ‘‘I believe . . . that God 
created man after bis own image, in know}l- 
edge, righteousness and holiness.”’ 

Professor Harris says of man at the be- 
ginning: ‘‘We should call him a savage. 
.. . He could not have remained in the 
primitive, characterless state’’ [p. 296]. 

The creed says: “I believe . . . that, be 
ing morally incapable of recovering the im- 
age of his Creator, which was lost in Adam, 
every man is justly exposed to eternal dam- 
nation,”’ 

Professor Harris says: ‘‘ Man, as sinful in 
whatever degree, has capability of good- 
ness, which is not destroyed, but which, 
under appropriate conditions, asserts con- 
trol’? [p. 295]. 

The creed says, ‘‘I believe... that by 
nature every man is personally depraved, 
destitute of holiness, unlike and opposed to 
xod.’’ 

Professor Harris says: ‘‘ Man has a reli- 
gious nature, but not on that account a 
religious character. Before character is 
established by fixed purpose, the religious 
nature goes out at times in sweet and pure 
desires. Not until character has become 
decidedly irreligious do sinful feelings pre- 
dominate, and even then better desires often 
arise. Therefore representations of human 
nature as absolutely and totally corrupt 
and depraved were misrepresentations of 
the facts, and were untrue to the feelings 
which men actually have.”’ 

It would not be fair to pronounce judg- 
ment on Professor Harris on these con- 
trasted sentences alone. Whoever would 
do that ought to read his entire book and 
comprehend its spirit. He ought also to 
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study the Andover Creed and to know its 
history. But if this book represents the 
prevailing convictions of Christian teachers 
today, it marks more striking changes in 
methods of expressing theological belief 
since the Andover Creed was formed than 
had then taken place since the time of the 
Reformation. [Houghtop, Mifflin & Co, 
$2.00.] 
LITERARY STUDIES 

Lord Tennyson, a Study of His Life and 
Work, by Arthur Waugh. This is a careful 
and loving study of the career and writings 
of a great poet and most interesting per- 
sonality. The work had been his com. 
panion for two years, Mr. Waugh tells us, 
at the time of Tennyson’s death, and was 
the result of careful study of all the public 
sources of information in regard to his life 
and work. While not taking the place of 
an official biography, therefore, it will sup 
ply those who wish to know as much as 
possible about Tennyson, with much inter. 
esting material. The book is full of infor. 
mation and of interesting gossip, which 
never passes the line of proper reticence, 
however, and it often very happily illus. 
trates the mood or meaning of a poem, 
The literary criticisms are usually happy, 
though sometimes too long drawn out. 
The illustrations add to the interest of the 
book, except the portraits, one of which is 
vague enough, being a photograph from 
the well-known oil ‘painting by Watts, 
while the other shows once more the 
perils of photography and the half-tone 
process for the living and especially for 
the dead. Most of us think ourselves for- 
tunate if we can find time and fitting op- 
portunity to read the works of the great 
poets without a commentary, but for those 
who are so happy as to have leisure and 
an enthusiasm for more this book will be 
adelight. [Macmillan & Co. $2.00.] 

The latest volume of the American Men 
of Letters series is Albert H. Smyth’s Bay- 
ard Taylor. Mr. Smyth has made a capital 
book of reference provided with full criti- 
calapparatus, and the sketch of the author’s 
life is thoroughly and agreeably done. 
There is an interesting preliminary essay 
on Pennsylvania in Literature, in which the 
best is made of a rather meager case. Tay- 
lor’s range of activity was so wide as trav- 
eler, essayist, critic, newspaper writer, 
statesman and poet that only the force of a 
strong and lovable personality gives unity 
to it. Mr. Smyth deals tenderly with the 
pathetic element of his hero’s unsatisfied 
poetical ambitions, and makesclear the les- 
son of a life hampered by too great financial 
undertakings. With fewer self-imposed bur- 
dens Bayard Taylor might have given usa 
stronger, because less hurried and less dif- 
fuse, poetical product. Mr. Smyth's use of 
English sometimes affronts our taste. Such 
words as stirp, schediasm and gavelkind 
seem to us out of place in a book of literary 
criticism and appreciation, nor can we as- 
sent to the appropriateness of ‘‘ enchant 
society unto him,” or ‘‘ when his spiritual 
power was spongy to the imagination and 
melody of Goethe and Schiller.’’ [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.] 

Introduction to American Literature by 
Brander Matthews, professor of literature 
in Columbia College. This is a model text- 
book for beginters, clear, not by compres 
sion but selection, intelligently illustrated 
and fully indexed with the addition of a 
Brief Chronology of American Literature. 
With this discriminating introduction and 
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these bright and just biographies those 
boys and girls to whom the history of liter- 
ature can have any meaning will be led on 
to read and study for themselves. We 
heartily commend the book to old and 
young. [American Book Company. $1.00.] 


SCIENCE, 


The Elements of Physics, a college text- 
pook, by Edward L. Nichols and William 
s. Franklin. Vol. I., Mechanics and Heat. 
This book is an evidence of the great 
advance in the method and machinery 
of modern American scientific teaching. 
Coming from Cornell, where Professor 
Nichols is the head and Professor Franklin 
one of the assistants in the elaborately 
equipped physical laboratory which stands 
with the great universities of Europe in the 
number of special students which it trains, 
itis fully abreast of modern research, and 
in arrangement, illustration and the me- 
chanical adjuncts of clear print and good 
paper leaves nothing to be desired. [Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.50.] 

Movement, by E, J. Marey of the College 
of France, is translated by Eric Pritchard, 
M. A., and belongs to the International Sci- 
entific Series. Professor Marey is the best 
French representative of that school of sci- 
entists who have devoted themselves to the 
photographic study of action by means 
of instantaneous exposures following each 
other at infinitesimal differences of time. 
In this he has utilized and extended the 
work of Professor Muybridge, which is 
known to our readers through recent 
newspaper notice and illustration. The 
book is a comprehensive summary of the 
discoveries and observations, and is full of 
suggestion for the physicist, the artist and 
the thoughtful general reader. [D. Apple- 
ton & Co, $1.75.] 

The Story of the Solar System, simply told 
for general readers by George F. Chambers, 
F,R. A. S. This is a usefal, little, popu- 
lar, descriptive survey of its subject on the 
lines of a previous book narrating the story 
of the stars. It is admirably illustrated 
and will give in brief space what everybody 
ought to know about the sun and its com- 
panions. [D. Appleton & Co. 40 cents. ] 


RELIGIOUS. 


In David, Shepherd, Psalmist, King, Rev. 
F, B. Meyer Las found a congenial subject 
for his remarkable gift of suggestive expo- 
sition and comment. Accepting the tradi- 
tional view, which assumes that the Psalms 
bearing his name in the title were written 
by David, Mr. Meyer uses them as at once 
the expression and the record of his life ex- 
perience. The book is thoroughly enjoy- 
able for devotional reading. [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.00.] 

The Gospel in Isaiah, by Charles S. Robin- 
son, D.D. These sermons are an exposi- 
tion of the sixth chapter of Isaiah. Dr. 
tobinson has used his wide knowledge of 
Scripture, literature and humap life to 
make an interpretation in the prophet’s 
personal life history of the common experi- 
ence of men and of God’s way of leading 
them, It is a very readable and interesting 
book, and is prefaced by a striking portrait 
of the author. [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.25.) 

The qualities of Scripture knowledge and 
Spiritual insight, which made the late Dr. 
A. J. Gordon so successful as a preacher 
and pastor, appear in the address on the 
resurrection, Risen with Christ. It was de- 
livered at Northfield in the last season of 
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Dr. Gordon’s presence there, and comes to 
us in an attractive little volume, which 
ought to have a wide circulation. [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 30 cents. } 

Biblical Character Sketches. This is the 
second edition of a series of brief chapters 
of Scripture biography by a number of 
well-known British clergymen: Dean Far- 
rar, the Bishop of Ripon, James Stalker, 
Thain Davidson, F. B. Meyer, Marcus Dods 
and others. The interest varies somewhat 
both with the author and the subject treated, 
but it is pleasant to see the Bible ap- 
proached on this side with such a wide 
range of sympathy and interpretative power. 
[T. Whittaker. $1.00 ] 

Ebenezers, or Records of Prevailing Prayer, 
written and selected by H. L. Hastings. 
This is a very interesting and suggestive 
compilation of recorded answers to the 
prayer of faith. Itis part of a great mass 
of material, most of it uncollected, which 
bears testimony to the presence of Christ 
with his church. [H. L. Hastings. Paper 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00 and $1 50.] 


STORIES, 


The X Jewell, A Scottish Romance of the 
Days of James VI. In this book the Hon, 
Frederick Moncreiff has given us a success- 
ful and enjoyable historical romance of the 
times of Scottish anarchy in the youth of 
James and the later years of Queen Eliza- 
beth of England. The story is full of stir- 
ring adventure, and proceeds upon com- 
petent acquaintance with the period in 
which its scene is laid. It is told with a 
reserve which we are sometimes tempted 
to wish might have been abandoned in or- 
der to give us fuller glimpses both of char- 
acter aud of action, but which is neverthe- 
less an element of real strength. Taking it 
at its own estimate as a romance it is a cap- 
ital one with a high poetic quality and will 
well repay the reader for the time he gives 
it. {Harper & Brothers, $1.25,] 

Trralie’s Bushranger, one of tbe Ivory 
Series, by E. W. Hornung, is a striking 
sketch of Australian life in which the hero- 
ine has the advantage of being the only girl 
mentioned and of being able to act without 
the slightest regard for conventionalities. 
While driving alone she picks up an ex- 
hausted man in the garb of a bushranger, 
who claims to be the expected new owner 
of her father’s place. She falls in love 
with him at once, although sbe cannot help 
suspecting him of deceit and is hardly sur- 
prised when another claimant appears. <A 
series of adventures follows, which end ap- 
propriately in her marriage. The whole 
story is cleverly told, and Irralie captivates 
the reader as she did her English father in- 
law. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents.] 

A bright little story, all the better for its 
brevity, is Where Kitty Found Her Soul, 
There is the secret of a life of happiness, 
and what is better, usefulness, in its few 
pages. [Fleming H. Revell Co. 30 cents.) 

Another Easter story—a fragment the 
author calls it—is One of the Sweet Old 
Chapters by Rose Porter. It tells of the 
meaning of the life of sacrifice and the good- 
ness of God in Christ. [Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 30 cents. ] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


In Proportional Representation Prof. John 
R. Commons of Syracuse University puts 
his finger on the present trouble in our 
American life, in the loss of popular confi- 
dence in our legislative bodies. His first 
chapter is devoted to the failure of legisla- 
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tive assemblies, and is followed by a discus- 
sion of the present method of choosing their 
members and the improvement suggested 
by the American Proportional Representa- 
tion League, of which he was the founder. 
This is not a mere system of cumulative 
voting, but a system which allows a voter 
to indicate second and third choices to be 
counted in case his vetes are not needed to 
elect the candidate of his first choice. We 
cannot describe and illustrate the method 
here, but commend the book to students of 
political reform. It is evident that some 
remedy must be found for the degeneration 
of our legislative bodies, and the discussion 
of the matter is timely and helpful. 
[Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25.] 

The Dictionary of the Targumim, the Tal- 
mud Babli and Yerushalmi and the Midrashic 
Literature, compiled by M. Jastrow, Ph. D., 
makes progress. We have received Part 
VIII., containing pages 685-780, beginning 
with the letter Lamed. [Imported by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.] 

The Youth’s Dictionary of Mythology for 
Boys and Girls is edited with an introduc- 
tion by Edward S. Ellis. It is a well- 
printed little book, which is likely to be 
useful in helping to form the habit of in- 
quiry at an early stage of the child’s life. 
The body of the book is sometimes, how- 
ever, a8 loosely put together as the title. 
For example, any American child on being 
told that Clytie was changed by Apollo 
into the heliotrope and (on following the 
reference according to the suggestion of 
the text) that she was changed into a sun- 
flower will be likely to lose implicit faith in 
dictionaries, though the inconsistency is not 
puzzling to the classically trained mind. 
[Woodfall Co. 50 cents.] 

A group of little books printed in colors 
in Nuremberg and suitable for springtime 
come from E, P. Dutton & Co. Bound in 
white and gold are Te Deum Laudamus 
[80 cents]; Vesper Songs [80 cents]; The 
Gate of Paradise [$1.25]; on cardboard in 
box, Violets [75 cents. | 


NOTES. 


— Prof. Herman Grimm of Berlin re- 
cently received from the emperor the order 
Pour le Mérite, which was at the same time 
given to Bismarck. 


— Mr. Gladstone enters the lists for Pur- 
cell’s Life of Cardinal Manning, which he 
calls ‘* By far the most extraordinary biogra- 
phy I have ever read.” 


—— Perhaps the best defense of the ex- 
treme application of the Monroe Doctrine 
which has yet appeared is that by Theodore 
Roosevelt in the March Bachelor of Arts. 


— Dr. Parker of London does not mean 
that any one shall think him idle. Perhaps 
the successes of the Scotch school of writers 
will not let him rest. His latest ventureisa 
sketch of Northumberland life under the title 
of Tyne Folk. 


—— Bishop Hurst has discovered in Swit- 
zerland a manuscript journal of an Ameri- 
can, Capt. William Pote of Falmouth, Me., 
kept by him in his captivity in Canada during 
the French and Indian War, from May, 1745, 
to August, 1747, and it is soon to be published 
in facsimile. 


—— Incommemoration of the one hundredth 


anniversary of the birth of Horace Maun, on 
May 4, many schoo! celebrations have been 
planned. A timely book for anniversary 


reading will be Horace Mann, the Educator, 
which Mr. Winship of The Journal of Educa- 
tion has prepared. 


en 
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—— There seems to bea good prospect of a 
revival of the lecture system—if we may be- 
lieve the reports of American and foreign 
apeakers who are to take the platform next 
autumn. The New York Tribune gives a list 
which includes Dr. John Watson (Ian Mac- 
laren), Hall Caine, Henry Furniss, the politi- 
cal cartoonist of Punch, Miss Rose Kingsley, 
flenry van Dyke, Robert E. Pearey, Uamil- 
ton W. Mabie and others. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston. 
QuR UNtOoNns. By Amos R, Wells. pp. 122. 35 cents. 
SOCIAL TO SAVE. By Amos R. Wells. pp. 155. 35 


cents 

PRAYER MEETING 

pp. 174. 50 cents. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 
Hawthorne. pp. 378. 60 cents. ; 

GOLLIVER’s TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift. 
143, 40 cents. 

Ginn & Co. Boston. 

THE PLUTUS OF ARISTOPHANES. Edited by Frank 

W. Nicholson, pp. 123. 90 cents. 
Macmitlan & Co, New York, 

BROTHER AND SISTER, A MEMOIR AND THE LET- 
TERS OF ERNEST AND HENRIETTA RENAN. Trans- 
lated by Lady Mary Loyd. pp. 323 $2.25, 

CLASSES AND MAsses. By W.H. Mallock. pp. 139. 
$1.25. 

CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY. 
Translated by T. B. Saunders. 

Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 

THE KKOOM SQuIRE. By S. Baring Gould. 
$1 25 

A WoMAN INTERVENES, 


$125 


Mernops. By Amos R. Wells. 


Boston. 
By Nathaniel 


pp. 





ty Adolf Harnack. 

pp. 68. 80 cents, 
New York. 

pp. 345. 

By Robert Barr. pp. 375. 

Thomas Whittaker. New York. 

He SUFFERED. MEDITATIONS FOR HOLY WEEK. 
By Wilfred Monod. Translated by Annie D. Per- 
kins. pp. 118. 60 cents. 

Hunt & Eaton. New York. 

BEAUTY FOR ASHES. By Rev. W.C. Wilbor, Ph, D. 
pp. 63. 35 cents. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

BIBLE CHRONOLOGY. By Rev. Smith B. Goodenow. 
pp. 386, $2.00. 

Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 

IMMENSEE. By Theodor Storm. Edited by H. S. 
Beresford-Webb. pp. 142. 40 cents. 

Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 

ROBERT ATTERBORY. By T. H. Brainerd, 
50 cents, 

S.S. McClure, Ltd. New York, 

THe EARLY Lire OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Ida 
M. Tarbell, assisted by J. MeCan Davis. pp. 240. 

100. 


pp. 284. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
THE FAILURE OF SYBIL FLETCHER. By Adeline 
Sergeant. pp. 269. §$ ». 
Stone & Kimball, Chicago. 
MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS AND OTHER 
TALES. By Belgian Writers. Translated by Edith 
W.Rinder. pp. 292. $1 25. 
re or Carbs, By Alice S. Wolf. 
$1.25. 





D, 


THE 


pp. 281. 


A.C. McClurg & Co, Chicago. 


SONGs, CNIEFLY FROM THE GERMAN. By J. L. 


Spalding. pp.215. $1.25. 
SonGs OF NIGHT AND Day. By F. W. Gunsaulus. 
pp. 144. $1.50. 


PAPER COVERS, 


Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH AND SHORTER STO- 
RIES. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. pp. 281. 50 
cents, 

A ROMANCE OF A TRANSPORT. By W. Clark Rus- 
Sell. pp. 404. 50 cents. 

Hunt & Eaton. 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
pp. 38. 10 cents. 

United Society of Christian Endeavor. Boston. 

WISDOM FROM THE Book. By Rev.J.R. Simmons. 


New York. 
By George W. Pease. 


pp. 83. 25 cents. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
A Bunch OF HERBS AND OTHER PAPERS. By 


15 cents. 


Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 
THE REDEMPTION OF THE BRAHAM. By Richard 
Garbe. pp, 82. 25 cents. 
AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANISM. By George 
John Romanes, F.R.S. pp. 221. 35 cents. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston, 
THE ADELPHC OF TERENCE. Edited by W. L. 
Cowles. pp. 73. 
L. Prang & Co. Boston. 
HEAVEN IN Easter. By Rev. Ernest W. Shurtleff. 
EASTER IN HEAVEN. By Rev. E. W. Shurtleff. 
G@. H,. Ellis. Boston, 
SERMON ON DEATH. By M.J. Savage. 


John Burroughs. pp. 102. 


Rev, James Brand. Oberlin. 


MAN AND His HELPMATE. 


U.S. Geological Survey. Washington. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSO- 
@IATION. Vol. XI. 


MAGAZINES, 


April. PLEASANT Hours.—CATHOLIC WorLD.— 
LIPPINCOTT.—OUR COUNTRY.—THE BOOKMAN.— 
SCRIBNERS.—StT. NICHOLAS.—THE HOMILETIC 
REVIEW.—THE TREASURY.—THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY.—C HE PREACHER’S MAGAZINE.—THE 
SILVER CROSS.— KINDERGARTEN NEws.—THE 
PULP(T.—INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 
—Tu Ee ArT AMATEUR.—THE AMERICAN KITCBEN. 
—-THE JOURNAU OF HYGIENE.—IrsE SHADOW.— 
THE CONQUEROR.—THE FORUM.—MCCLURE’S. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 
13, 10 A. M. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at ll A. M. 

UNION BIBLE CLASS, conducted by Kev. Alfred A. 
Wright, D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Satur- 
day,3 P.M. 

HAMPDEN ASSOCIATION, The Chandler, Springfield, 
April 14, 9.30 a. M. 

SUFFOLK WEST ASSOCIATION, Boston, United States 
Hotel, April 13, 11.30 A. M. 

WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Grafton, April 22. 

CONFERENCE FOR MINISTERS AND CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS at Chicago during the month of April, Spe- 
cial lectures by Superintendent Torrey, Prof. W. W. 
White and Dr. W.J. Erdman. All who desire to avail 
themselves of this special conference and stopping at 
the Institute at the reduced price for board and room 
of $5 per week should make application early to Supt. 
R. A. Torrey, 80 Institute Place, Chicago, IL. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Congregational Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society will be held in 
Pilgrim Hail, Congregational House, Boston (Monday 
being a legal holiday), on Tuesday, April 21, at 3 P.M., 
for the purpose of reporting the proceedings of the 
society, presenting the accounts, choosing officers, and 
for the transaction of other business. Also to take 
action on the following change in Article 7 of the con- 
stitution of the society which is recommended by vote 
of the board of directors. The last clause to be altered 
to read: “ They shall be ex-oficio members of each of 
the standing committees, without vote, except in the 
committee on publications.” 

All life members are entitled to vote; also, five del- 
egates duly attested by credentials from every State 
association, conference, or convention of Congregational 
churehes, and one such delegate from each Congre- 
gational church annually contributing to this society. 

GHKORGE M. BOYNTON, Secretary. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS. 


Texas, Cleburne, wae A April 9. 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, Wednesday, April 15. 
New Jersey, Newark, Tuesday, April 21. 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, Thursday, April 30. 
Missouri, Lamar, Tuesday, May 5. 
Kansas, Lawrence, Thursday, May 7. 
Ohio, Marietta, Tuesday, May 12. 
Indiana, Michigan City, Tuesday, May 12. 
Illinois, Aurora, Monday, May 18. 
Iowa, Davenport, Tuesday, May 19, 
Massachusetts, Fall River, Tuesday, May 19. 
Michigan, Greenville, Tuesday, May 19. 


Tuesday, May 19. 


New York 
‘ Tuesday, May 19. 


South Dakota, 


Canandaigua, 
ierre, 





Pennsylvania, Ridgway, Tuesday, May 26. 
Rhode Island, Westerly, Tuesday, May 26. 
Vermont Bradford, Tuesday, June 9. 


Connecticut Asso., Hartford, Tuesday, June 16. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSAOHD- 
8ETTS HOME MISSIOVARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Josbua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer, 

WoMAN’S Hom® MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5. An- 
nual membership. $1.00; life membership, £20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C, Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No | Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Pub.ishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WomMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
Greeations! House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 

leveland office, ¥.M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Chureh and cpg ry fit Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SooreTy.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

ll, Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D, Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 

reasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev A. H. Quint, D.D., 
Congregational Library, | Somerset Street, Boston, 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62, moray, Rev. N. H, Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
rord, Ct. Form of a go I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 

hurches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
— States at its session held in Chicago in October, 
886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 
tions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll a.M., Bible study, 3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
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regational House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 
ags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8S. S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover st. Bequests should read: “I give and be’ 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 8—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur. 
ee of said society.” Kev, Alexander McKenzie 
. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 4 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The annual average of $1,716 for other than 
parish benevolences for twenty-five years is 
an unusually creditable showing for a church 
the running average expenses of which have 
been only a little over $2,000 per year. A 
New Hampshire church makes this report, 

It is well that our churches are 80 well es. 
tablished as pioneers on the Minnesota fron. 
tier. 

Few instances of such thorough, conge. 
crated and helpful observance of the Lenten 
season have been heard from as that in a 
Boston suburb. 

Should we cull extracts from the pastoral 
Lenten letters which have passed before us 
within a few weeks, we believe that no sub. 
ject would be so often brought to notice as 
prayer—by the church members for them- 
selves and the pastor. This being true, how 
welcome should be the influence of the in- 
creased observance of Lent in our churches, 


THE ST. LOUIS CHURCHES. 

Pilgrim Church and all Congregationalists 
in the city have been renewing old acquaint- 
ance with Dr. and Mrs. H. A. Stimson of New 
York. Dr. Stimson preached for Pilgrim 
Church March 15 and the following Monday 
addressed the Ministers’ Meeting, telling how 
New York problems are identical with those 
in St. Louis. In the evening the Congrega- 
tional Club held a meeting at the Southern 
Hotel with 250 persons in attendance, the 
largest in its history. As Dr. Stimson was 
the founder of the club, and during all his 
pastorate here supported it heartily, many 
former members were present. Fraternal 
greetings were wired the New York Chub, in 
session at the same time, where Dr Michael 
Burnham was among the speakers on the 
work in great cities. Dr. Stimson’s address 
on The Outcome of Twenty-five Years of 
Scientific Controversy was calculated to 
strengthen faith in the gospel, showing that 
the real outcome of research and debate has 
been the strengthening of the Christian posi- 
tion. 

The new edifice of the Church of the Cove- 
nant at Maplewood, just outside the city lim- 
its, but counted within, was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies on the evening of the 
13th. The church is the direct outgrowth of 
work of our City Missionary Society, and one 
of its most thriving children. At its begin- 
ning there was no church near. There are 
several now and this field, that can hardly 
support more than one good church properly, 
is divided among two orthree. But our en- 
terprise is doing fine work. A year ago it se- 
cured a lot by payments from all who would 
contribute. The result was gratifying. The 
edifice just erected is the best yet planned by 
Superintendent Love, who gave personal at- 
tention to purchasing material and directing 
men, thus saving a large sum on the contract. 
The cost was a little over $6,000, and it would 
be difficult to find a more attractive and use- 
ful edifice for its size. The church now num- 
bers about forty members drawn from sev- 
eral denominations, but heartily one in the 
work. 

When the Compton Hill built its handsome 
edifice two years ago many were fearful of 
disaster. Times were hard and there was 
general lack of confidence. The enterprise 
was successful, however, and the debt was 
balanced by the reduced cost of the building. 
A pipe organ was not provided at the time, 
but an excellent instrument is now to be in 
position about Junel. The edifice is situated 
in a district hardly favorable to our churches. 
The inhabitants are largely well-tc-do Ger- 
mans, the few American families being al- 
ready connected with other organizations. 
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The church now enrolls 150 members, one 
eighth of them of German descent. 

The Third Chureh, which recently absorbed 
the Aubert Place, is now popularly called 
Fountain ‘Park, but its corporate name re- 
mains unchanged. Its field is unusually at- 
tractive, among many beautiful residences. 
The Aubert Place Church had adopted plans 
and put in a foundation for a new building, 
but the united organization has changed the 
design, diminishing the cost. Rev. H. C. 
Vrooman is pastor. 

One of the hardest problems in city work is 
that of the new church that grows faster than 


the faith of its founders planned for. Reber. 


Place Church illustrates it. Its building was 
such that it could be divided into a double 
tenement if the Sunday school proved a fail- 
ure. Now, after a revival, the building is 
entirely inadequate, and the people have 
strained every nerve to buy a lot for a new 
church edifice. But orders for retrenchment 
of missionary aid have laid a heavy bur- 
den on the church. Another church which 
has exceeded the expectations of those who 
planned it is Hope, rightly named, for while 
it did not seem to promise rapid growth it 
has gained rapidly and paid its debt, and its 
Sunday school can hardly be accommodated 
in the building. A new house equal to the 
opportunity isthecry. Meanwhile Bethlehem 
and Tabernacle Churches are waiting for the 
buildings that have been talked of for some 
time. The needs are great, the amount of 
consecrated money is not large and fine open- 
ings have been neglected in holding what is 
already on foot. 

The old First, under the pastorate of Dr. J. 
H. George, is making healthful growth. It 
numbers 450 members, is well organized, per- 
fectly united and drawing to itself the full 
share of the population in that part of the 
city. Last year it was successful in drawing 
large Sunday evening congregations by spe- 
cial features. Many times the auditorium 
was packed. It has largely increased its 
giving and was especially active in the heavy 
lifting to set Drury College on its feet. 

G. C. A. 


THE GEORGIA CONVENTION. 

The fifth annual session was held in the 
First Church, Atlanta, April 1. Rev. L. B. 
Maxwell was selected to preside in the ab- 
sence of the moderator. The subject, The 
Essentials of Congregationalism, was profit- 
ably discussed by the delegates. Rev. H. H. 
Proctor led in the discussion of the theme The 
Promotion of Spirituality in Our Churches. 
Unfortunately, the dissensions of last year 
along the lines of color and race were re- 
peated. As certain constitutional amend- 
ments are to be discussed at the next meeting, 
which amendments affect the question of rep- 
resentation in the convention, it does not 
seem probable that that session will be con- 
ducive to harmony and Christian fellowship 
unless there is more candor and a seeking 
for and obedience to the Holy Spirit. 

Ky Fi Bs 


THE ALABAMA ASSOCIATION. 

This body met at Selma, March 29-31. After 
the opening sermon by Rev. J. R. Sims, Rev. 
Abraham Simmons was chosen moderator. 
The attendance was large. Addresses were 
made on different phases of church work, and 
most of the proceedings were of the usual 
character. The salient feature of interest 
came from Rev. A. T. Burnell’s paper on Our 
Duty to Our National Congregational Socie- 
ties. It emphasized the points of Mr. Capen’s 
address on Denominational Loyalty, which 
has had such wide and pervasive influence. 

A vigorous discussion ensued as to the Ala- 
bama mission of Rev.C. B. Curtis, near Selma, 
which, at his urgent request, was indorsed by 
vote of the association some years ago. A 
committee brought in an elaborate business 
report, alleging that Mr. Curtis has not paid 
for the lands with the $35,000 he has received 
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and used and that, at the time of his last 
published report, he was in debt over $30,000. 
A former member of Mr. Curtis’s board of 
directors vouched for all the statements of the 
committee and gave facts from his own expe- 
rience. Other former workers for Mr. Curtis 
testified similarly and said that very little 
mission work had been accomplished, so 
much money being sunk in carrying on the 
plantation business at a constant loss. A 
unanimous vote was pass 1 withdrawing in- 
dorsement from this scheme and approving 
the work of the churches through their own 
national benevolent societies. The closing 
evening was given to temperance addresses. 
The next annual meeting will be held at 
Mobile. X. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 
Bangor. 

The Bond lectures by Dr. Newman Smyth, D.D., 
on the general topic The Relations of the Minister 
to Social and Municipal Work, opened March 31. 
Dr. Smyth was a student in Bangor Seminary in 
1865 and a pastor of the First Church from 1870 to 
1875, The first three lectures were given last week 
on Individual and Social Salvation, The Minister 
in His Study of Social Problems, and The Sociology 
of the New Testament.——Sociology is in the course 
of studies for Seniors, and is considered neces- 
sary for the full equipment of the ministry of to- 
day. Last Friday this class delivered eight-miaute 
addresses on What Is Society, and How Far Is It 
Accomplishing Its Ultimate Ends? 

Andover. 

The fellowship bas been awarded to H. H. Walker. 
——Commencement appointments are as follows: 
E. H. Abbott and J. P. King for the theological de- 
partment; G. M. Ward, Old Testament; J. H. Olm- 
stead, New Testament; R. A. MacFadden, homilet- 
ics; H. H. Walker, church history.——During holy 
week a service was held in the Seminary Church 
every afternoon but Saturday, with sermons by Pro- 
fessor Taylor, who occupies the seminary pulpit 
during the month of April.—Dr. Mackenzie gave 
his first lecture to the Seniors last Tuesday.——On 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of the present week 
the Oriental Society will meet here. Pres. D. C. 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins will preside. 

Yale. 

The annual catalogue hag just been issued.——Op- 
tional courses are offered by President Dwight and 
Professurs Brastow, Curtis, Blackman and Porter. 
The courses offered to the Graduate Class are es- 
pecially good, one by Dr. Bacon on The Discourses 
and Parables of Jesus studied in the light of the 
teachings of the Jewish synagogue.—An unusu- 
ally large number of courses in the university are 
offered the students. A course preparatory to for- 
eign mission work is offered.——The programs of 
public lecture courses and concerts and of the 
clubs are rich and varied.——Ten scholarships of 
$50 each from the William H. Fogg Fund are of- 
fered to members of the Junior Class, and the 
Downs prizes for hymn and Scripture reading to 
the Middle and Senior Classes. A graduate fellow- 
ship of $600 for two years is offered to the class en- 
tering in September, 1896.——The total number of 
students is 104. 


The regular meeting of the missionary society 
was addressed last week by Mr. 8. H. Hadley of the 
New York Jerry McAuley Mission.—tThe following 
Commencement speakers have been appointed from 
the Senior Class: A. G. Beach, C. W. Collier, James 
Davies, J. H. Grant, J. H. Kimball, W. M. Short, 
C.N. Thorp and E. C. Wheeler.—Special lectures 
here last week were: Poise and Power by President 
Gates of Amherst, Typical Eras in Skepticism by 
Prof, A. C. Armstrong, Jr., of Wesleyan.——Passion 
Week services were held on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday evenings. 

Pacific. 

The students in Oakland returned the hospitality 
of the Presbyterian students by entertaining them 
on a recent evening. The fellowship was delight- 
ful, part of the time being given to addresses on 
the following themes: The Relation of the Minister 
to Amusements, Why Women Have a Place in the 
Pulpit, The Poetical Minister, Civic Duties of the 
Minister, Advantages of the Married Man over the 
Bachelor in the Pulpit. 





CLUBS. 

Mo.—The March meeting of the St. Louis Club 
was the largest ever held, the attendance of mem- 
bers and guests reaching 250. Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D. D., of New York, formerly of this city, addressed 
the club on The Outcome of Twenty-five Years of 
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Scientific Controversy, The audience was a splen- 
did tribute to Dr. Stimson’s work and popularity in 
this city, as also were those who listened to him in 
Pilgrim Church and at the Ministers’ Meeting. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston. 

The usual programs of Easter were carried out 
generally by the churches, and the elaborate floral 
decorations and special music were appropriately 
arranged, Strong themes held the attention of un- 
usually large congregations, so well favored by the 
mild temperature and a clear sky. 

At the Ministers’ Meeting Monday morning Mr. 
Flemming Osgood gave advice on the use of the 
voice, making his treatment pertinent to the needs 
of those who sat before bim. 

Massachusetts. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT.—ilgrim. Last week Tuesday 
evening a large number of the friends of the retir- 
ing pastor, Rev. Charles Olmstead, gathered inthe 
vestry, made attractive by elaborate floral decora- 
tions, to say the farewells to him. Besides the 
expressive words of appreciation a generous purse 
of over $200 was given in behalf of the church and 
a camera by the C. E. Society. The pastorate 
has lasted seven years. The church membership 
has gained largely and is now greater than ever. 
The farewell sermon was preached on Easter Sun- 
day. 

CHELSEA.—Centra/, The program of this vigor- 
ous church, Three Weeks Before Easter, promised 
a rich feast for the hundreds of persons who annu- 
ally crowd the vestries at this season. No signs of 
abating interest were manifest this year, and the 
pastor, Rev. C. E. Jefferson, led his people along 
the lines of inspiring and helpful thought. Tues- 
day and Friday afternoons an hour was spent by 
the pastor with the boys and girls for instructional 
services, and every week day and evening, save on 
Saturday, special meetings were held during this 
period with such subjects as: What Led Me te 
Christ, What I Might Do, In the Upper Room, Alone 
with Jesus, The Last Warning, The Last Prayer. 


SOMERVILLE.—The union service in the Prospect 
Hill meeting house on Good Friday included all 
the churches, and the pastors took part generally. 
The address was by Rev. C. L. Noyes. The com- 
munion was celebrated. 


NORTH ATTLEBORO —Rev. E. L. Warren closed a 
faithful pastorate of a little over two years with 
Trinity Church on EasterSunday. During his min- 
istry a beautiful chapel has been erected, costing 
with the lot $6,000, and 25 new members have been 
added. Mr. Warren begins work at Westerly, R. I., 
the first Sunday in May. 


SALEM.—The usual union Good Friday service of 
the churches was held with the Crombie Street 
Church. Dr. D. W.S. Clark preached and the com- 
munion was celebrated.—Rev. H. G. Hale of War- 
ren held services during Passion Week, with large 
and interested congregations. He has been assisted 
by Professor Harris and Rev. Messrs. A. B. Bassett 
and D. W.S. Clark.—tThe A. B.C. F. M. will have 
a ‘field day”’ with the churches April 12. 


WoROESTER.—Rev. J. C. Villiers read a paper on 
The Origin and History of Congregationalism in 
England at the Ministers’ Meeting March 30. His 
early ministry in English Congregational churches 
added interest to the paper, and the history and 
descriptions made mavy wish they might join the 
English pilgrimage next June.——Piedmont, The 
two days’ Easter sale netted the church nearly 
$900 for recarpeting the audience-room.— Pilgrim. 
The class in carpentry, numbering 25, and the sew- 
ing school, numbering 100, held their closing exer- 
cises March 28. Exhibits of the work done were 
displayed and prizes awarded for excellence. The 
pastor gave an address to the boys and girls and re- 
freshments were served. The church observed 
Passion Week with week night services. 

Maine. 

PORTLAND.—The churches of the city held a union 
missionary service in the Second Parish vestry 
March 2, in honor of Miss M. 8. Morrill’s birthday, 
one of the city’s beloved representatives in China. 
Addresses were given by Miss Alice Kyle, Mrs. 
W.H. Fenn and Mrs. J. B. Carter.— Williston. 
The auxiliary of the W.B. M. reported at its annual 
meeting just held offerings of over $100 for the year. 
Mrs. W. H. Fenn and others spoke and a charming 
missionary tea and social hour followed ——St. Law- 
rence Street. The persistent and courageous efforts 
of the pastor, Rev. A. H. Wright, and his helpers 
guarantee the necessary $25,000 for the new edifice 
before July 1. Eighteen thousand dollars are already 
in hand. Each Congregational church in the city 
is planning for a “ field day ”’ in the interest of this 
worthy enterprise. 
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PRINCETON.—Great good in the spiritual quicken- 
ing of the churches resulted from the union meet- 
ings which continued five weeks, There are new 
attendants at services and over 60 persons have 
begun or renewed their Christian lives. The pas- 
tor, Rev. C. H, Leverton, is much encouraged, 


STRONG —Rev. Charles A. Breck reports a small 
but active working church. Many young people 
attend and are interested in the work. The music 
is greatly assisted by the local orchestral quartet 
in addition to the organ and choir. An enthusias- 
tic Junior Society has been formed. 

CASTINE.—The meeting bouse here, Rev. J. P. 
Jushman, pastor, will be improved by new pews 
and a steel ceiling. The town will celebrate its 
centennial this summer, in which event the church 
is much interested. 

FARMINGTON.—A pretty booklet, issued by the 
church, gives information in regard to services, 
officers, music and the various societies, also a cal- 
endar with programs for missionary concerts and 
socials. 

BANGOR.-~Elm Street is prosperous and well united 
in its pastor, Rev. L. D. Evans. His sermons are 
evangelical and unique. The Sunday school is well 
supported and led by Rev. T. K. Brastow as superin- 
tendent. 

SouTH PoRTLAND.—The promising new church 
recently organized is soliciting funds for a modest 
edifice. Besides the $1,000 pledged on the field 
$2,000 are expected from outside sources. 

New Hampshire. 

EXETER.—Second, During the 25 years of the 
pastorate of Rev. G, E. Street, just celebrated, the 
benevolent contributions to objects outside the 
limits of the parish amounted to $42,907. Besides, 
$1,750 were spent on the renovation of the edifice, 
$2,600 for the purchase, remodeling and renovation 
of the chapel and $2,200 on the parsonage. The 
church received 135 to its membership on confes- 
sion and 8& by letter. 


FITZWILLIAM.—Evangelist E. A. Whittier closed 
a two weeks’ series of union revival meetings last 
week. Notwithstanding bad weather a glorious 
work was accomplished, the most hopeful for many 
years. About 40 persons gave evidence of conver- 
sion. The Baptists united in the work. 

NEWINGTON.—Rey, C. W. Rogers closed his labors 
with this church March 31 and will take another 
charge in Rbode Island. His relations with this 
people as acting pastor have been pleasant and ina 
measure successful. A number of persons have 
started on the Christian life. 


MANCHESTER.—/J/irst is completing a house to 
house visitation of the parisb, with results that 
promise much good in promoting a large attendance 
at church worship and Sunday school. A good 
number of persons bas been adced to the home de- 
partment. 

Concorp.— The churches held special services 
during Passion Week. They all show a quickened 
spiritua) life as a result. 

Vermont. 

HARDWICK.—Special meetings have been held in 
the new meeting house during the week. Rev. 
J. W. Harris of Greensboro has assisted. Miss 
Hattie Warner has conducted successful children’s 
meetings. 


DANVILLE.—The late J.C. Faller left $150 to the 
Congregational and $100 to the Methodist church. 
It is expected that an equal amount extra wil! also 
be received by the final settlement of the will. 

Connecticut. 

NEW HAVEN.—The churches on the green united 
in Passion Week services Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of last week, conducted by Dr. Munger 
and Professors Sanders and Curtis.—~The closing 
meeting of the people’s services was held in the 
Grand Opera House, March 29, Rev. I. C. Meserve 
preaching. These services will probably be re- 
sumed next season and it is proposed to hold simi- 
lar open-air services during the summer.—aAt the 
last Ministers’ Meeting Rev. W. T. Brown of Madi- 
ison read a paper on The Cross and the Kingdom. 
—On Fast Day, April 3, union services were held 
with United Church. In the morning Rev. W. L. 
Phillips, D.D., preached the annual sermon. In 
the afternoon there was a missionary rally at Cen- 
ter Church, addressed by Dr. Barton on Turkey.—— 
Howard Avenue. This church for the past five 
years has not required assent to any specific creed. 
Only a covenant is ascribed to.— United. The 
Men’s Club service last Sunday evening was ad- 
dressed by Ex-Pres. A. D. White of Cornell on The 
Development of Criminal Law.——tThe settlement 
of the contest over the will of the late Hiram Camp 
gives, among other bequests, $19,575 to Northfield 
Seminary and the Hebrew Charity Association to- 
gether and $3,000 to the New Haven City Mission. 
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BRIDGEPORT.—A series of five pre-Lenten services 
were held on successive Monday evenings in March 
in one of the theaters of the city. Christian unity 
was visibly exemplified by the active co-operation 
and presence of the pastors of all the Protestant 
churches in the city and suburban parishes. The 
interest in the meetings was intense and hundreds 
were unable to gain admittance. The community 
as a whole baal the privilege of hearing from the 
lips of some of this country’s most eminent think- 
ers and the different denominations were brought 
into close kinship. 


WILLIMANTIC.—Mr. Job E. Cushman, whose death 
recently occurred in Los Angeles, Cal., left $1,323 
each to the First Church of this city, the Mansfield 
Center church, the Y.M.C.A. and W.C.T.U. of 
this city. 

ROCKVILLE —At the recent annual meeting last 
Friday night the reports showed total expenses of 
$4,936. The receipts were $4,060. 


DEEP RIVER.—A birthday party was given re- 
cently by the Ladies’ Aid Society that netted $112 
for the organ fund. 

WEsT TORRINGTON,—The birthday party recently 
given was a success, netting $50 to complete the 
new carpet fund, 


Four young women of the Old Lyme church pre- 
pared a birthday supper lately, realizing $50 for the 
Sunday school library.——The late Henry C. Bowen 
left the First Church, Woodstock, $1,500. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

NEw YOrkK.—Broadway Tabernacle. Before this 
is read this church, at a meeting held April 8, will 
have accepted or declined the resignation of Rey. 
Henry A. Stimson, D. D., who read to his congrega- 
tion last Sunday morning a statement of why he 
felt it best that the church should have an oppor- 
tunity either to release him from service as pastor 
or, on the other band, to assure him of loyal, undi- 
vided support in the future, Until this matter is 
settled definitely further comment would not be 
opportune, 

WEst GroTon.—The first of a series of fellow- 
ship meetings, inaugurated at the last session of 
the Central Association, was held March 18 at this 
place. The attendance was good. The subjects, 
excellently treated, were The Holy Spirit, and The 
Family Altar. At the evening session Rev. Dr. 
W.E Griffis preached an able sermon. The meet- 
ing was a real success and warmed the hearts of 
the people. Rev. John Cunningham has had a no- 
table pastorate here and done solid work. He is 
universally loved and trusted by his people. 


Co_umBus.—Rev. W. F. Ireland closed his minis- 
try here last week Sunday to begin work with the 
South Avenue Church, Syracuse. Eight persons 
were received into the church on his last Sunday, 
the fruit of special meetings held in January. At 
the farewell meeting the usual presents were given 
by the church, which much regrets his departure. 
His ministry has been a great blessing to this little 
town, 

HONEOYE.—An earnest revival has been experi- 
enced by this church, Rev. S. M. Day, pastor. A 
series of gospel meetings, conducted by Rev.E. E. 
Davidson, evangelist, has been greatly blessed. 
Over 10” persons came forward for prayer, a good 
number of them young men. 

BUFFALO.—The home missionary rally reached 
here March 29 and touched five churches. Secre- 
tary Wiard has spoken upon home missions in a 
number of churches in this State during March and 
the churches made generous response. 

SyracusE.—A union Good Friday service was 
held with Plymouth Church, all the Congregational 
churches in the city participating. The address 
was by Rev. H. N. Kinney. 


THE SOUTH. 
Maryland. 

BALTIMORE.—Last week Monday a meeting of the 
four city pastors and church committees was held 
to discuss mission and church work inthe city. Be- 
side social features these meetings are intended to 
do the work of a city mission committee. Itis 
hoped to start new work in the eastern suburbs. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND.—Franklin Avenue has refused to 
accept the resignation of Rev. H.O. Allen——Hough 
Avenue held a service every evening during Passion 
Week, with preaching by Rev. W. C. Rogers of 
Brecksville.—— Pilgrim held ten days’ special serv- 
ices before Easter with addresses.—Rev. E, A. 
Paddock of Weiser, Idaho, is speaking in Northern 
Ohio under the H. M.S. and in the interests of 
Weiser Academy. His descriptions of Western life 
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and the needs of our frontier towns awaken largely 
increased interest.——Principal Frissell and the 
Hampton Institute students delighted large con- 
gregations in the city at several of the Congrega- 
tional, Baptist and Presbyterian churches, and ata 
union meeting in the Y. M.C. A. building at which 
Bishop Leonard presided. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. Rev. E. A. Steiner, the 
new pastor, preached last week three interesting 
sermons on the Last Supper, Gethsemane, and the 
Crucifixion, by way of preparation for the Easter 
communion service. The attendance has been un- 
usually large and the reception of the pastor by the 
people cordial, earnest and loving. Lagonda 
Avenue. Rey. A. E Woodruff, who has just ac- 
cepted a call by this church, preached here of late, 
He is an active and zealous worker. 





PAINESVILLE.—VFirst. A successful two weeks’ 
evangelistic service under the Jeadership of Messrs, 
Reed and Chafer has just closed. A number of 
conversions are a part of the immediate results. 
The community listened to a reasonable and tender 
presentation of the truth. Mr. Chafer has been 
asked to become musical director and assistant of 
the pastor, Rev. P. W. Sinks. 


BEREA.—The pastor, Rev. 8. B. Beard, held three 
weeks’ special meetings, resulting in 26 additions 
at the last communion, 20 on confession. In the 
last six months a debt of $275 has been paid, chiefly 
through the efforts of the women, In this pastor- 
ate, now in its second year, all departments have 
been greatly strengthened and inspired to more 
efficient work. 

PENFIELD.—Tbis church, long on the decline, has 
steadily prospered in the three years during which 
Rev. W. A. Schwimley has served it. He has held 
an extra series of meetings this winter three miles 
out, resulting in 15 conversions. The annual meet- 
ing in March found the church in the best condi- 
tion it has ever known. 

illinois. 

RoOcKFORD.—First. The pastor, Rev. W. W. Leete, 
will accompany The Congregationalist’s Pilgrim- 
age to England and the Continent next June. The 
church unanimously and heartily voted to grant 
him a ten weeks’ vacation and to supply the pulpit 
during his absence. 

Indiana. 

ALEXANDRIA. — The organization of the new 
church took place, by council, March 24. It was a 
delightful ovcasion, and 16 persons were received. 
The sermon was by Rev. F. E. Dewhurst. The serv- 
ices were held in the Christian meeting house. The 
towo has developed greatly from a railroad cross- 
ing with about 300 persons to a city of 8,000. The 
city is being built rapidly and handsome blocks are 
going up. The Congregatiovalists have a Sunday 
school of 100 and the council was entertained in 
new homes. 


HosMER.—Superintendent Curtis spent March 22 
with this church, Rev. Thomas Smith, pastor. At 
special services the attendance was large. The 
thank offerings, the result of a self-denial week, 
amounted to $35 and the total collections for the 
day were $60, of which $20 were for home missions. 
This church has small means, but carefully pre- 
pares each year for a missionary anniversary in 
which general interest is developed. 


‘TOLLESTON.—Rev. H. A. Shearer has opened work 
in this growing railroad village where three lines 
cross. He preaches once in two weeks Tuesday 
evening and a Sunday school has been organized 
with 50 members. The place is largely German 
and this is the first religious enterprise using the 
English language. 

The latest statistics for Indiana show 52 churches, 
with a total membership of 4,336, a gain of one 
church and 590 members. The number of additions 
was 667 and there are 42 ministersinall. The Sun- 
day schoo] membership, 5,398, shows a gain of 318. 
Thirty-six C. E. Societies report 1,454 members. 
Benevolent contributions were $4,632, an increase 
of $670. Home expenditures were $56,268, some- 
what less than last year. 


Michigan. 

Rev. H. D. Wiard, Mrs. H. S. Caswell and Rev. 
W. G. Puddefoot will make a canvass for home 
missionsin Michigan with Sec. W. H. Warren dur- 
ing April. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Central has just voted to become 
self-supporting. All departments have made steady 
gain since the coming of Rev. George S. Brett 18 
months ago. The interest-bearing debt of $2,000 
has been paid and several hundred dollars have 
been laid out in repairs. All services showa steady 
gain in attendance.——First¢ is seeking to enlarge 
its work through district visitation and cottage 
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prayer meetings. Thirty-one new members have 
been received since the first of the year. Rev. 
pearse Pinch is pastor. 

lowa. 

CoRNING.—Rev. A. M. Beman closed a successful 
six years’ pastorate Easter Sunday, to go to Aurora, 
Mo. The net gain in membership has been about 
100, the church building has been improved, a fine 
parsonage built and the church greatly strength- 
ened inevery way. His influence was felt not only 
in his own parish, but in the local association and 
the State, and it will not be easy to fill his place. 


NasHoua.—A series of union meetings under the 
leadership of Rev. H. Corder, evangelist, closed 
March 22, with about 50 professed conversions. The 
Congregational church, Dr. H.C. Scotford, pastor, 
will receive a large number of accessions. One re- 
sult of the meetings is the organization of a Chris- 
tian Citizenship League, auxiliary to the national 
league. 

WuirtnG.—A wonderful revival is in progress, 
Rev..J. E. McNamara of Sloan assisting the pastor, 
Revy.G,. H. Crocker. At the last report there had 
been 60 professed conversions, the majority being 
men. The interest is unabated. 

ExtrA.—Twelve members have been received 
since Jan. 1. The Sunday school has doubled its 
membership in the past three months and the con- 
gregations have greatly increased. Rev. H. L. 
Wissler is pastor. 

WEsT BURLINGTON.—The pastor, Rev. C. R. 
Shatto, returns his commission tothe Iowa H. M.S., 
the church assuming self-support by yoking with 
that at Danville, 

WAVERLY —The church is observing Passion 
Week with daily services. The pastor, Rev. J. E. 
Brereton, is assisted by Rev. Mandus Barrett of 
Shell Rock. 

CARNFORTH —Several students from Iowa Col- 
lege are holding special meetings with this church 
during their spring vacation. 

Minnesota. 

ASH CREEK .—This is one of three churches under 
the care of Rev. W.J. Conard, and has been blessed 
with conversions during revival services, the whole 
field having made great advance during the year. 
A parsovage has been secured at Ellsworth. 

Mazeppea.—Some divisions have been wiped out, 
a better spirit exists in the church and a Sunday 
school has been organized at Bear Valley. The 
Mazeppa and the Zumbro Falls churches are look- 
ing toward self-support during the year. 

STewaRrt.—Evangelistic services have resulted in 
a number of conversions, Evangelist J. 1. Sanford 
ot Chicago assisting. This church, with its yoke- 
fellow Brownton, has made steady progress during 
the present pastorate. 

PARK KAPIDS.—This enterprise, discouraged by 
losing its pastor, has been revived by the visits of 
Rey. Esther Smitb, the wife of Rev. J. H. B. Smith 
of Wadena, and is endeavoring to secure her sery- 
ces, 

WALKER.—This new town on the shores of Leech 
Lake has already secured the service of a minister, 
who preaches in the hotel and is planning for a 
building. 

A three weeks’ series of meetings has been held 
at Lake Park, with several conversions, the church 
being greatly revived. 

The Red Lake Indian reservation, to be opened 
next month for settlers, contains a little less than 
1,000,000 acres of land. Large immigration is ex- 
pected. Congregationalists have planted churches 
on al) sides of the reservation, and have the best 
foothold for introducing missionaries. At present 
there is not a dollar of missionary money in pros- 
pect for this work. 

Nebraska. 

CAMBRIDGE,—Rev. D. R. James has established a 
second out-station at the Pea Ridge neighborhood, 
where interest is constantly growing among the 
farming population. A good Sunday school is 
maintained, At the home church the Sunday 
evening congregations have been increasing until 
the house is comfortably filled at each service. 
The junior C. E. is promising. March 31 was home 
missionary rally day, and generous response was 
made to the appeal of Superintendent Bross for 
frontier work. 

BURWELL.—March 29 was home missionary rally 
day, and there was ready response to the earnest 
ippeal of the pastor, Rev. H.M.Evans. Thechurch 
has been making payments on its debt, thus freeing 
its hands for future effort. During the month of 
March 13 members have been received. The new 
parsonage proves comfortable and convenient. 

VeRDON.—Rey. J. D. Fisher in resigning his 
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work here to accept the call of the churches at 
Camp Creek and Minersville leaves a record of two 
fruitful years. Congregations have increased and 
all departments have been strengthened. Without 
special or protracted services 39 persons have been 
received to membership. 

GRANT.—The pastor, Rev. G. W. Knapp, wel 
comed six new members March 29, baptizing three 
of them. Since the late special meetings there 
have been 37 accessions, doubling the resident 
membership. 

RED CLouD.—This church, pastorless since last 
October, has invited Rev. T. E. Horton to spend a 
month or two in special work. 


North Dakota. 

ANTELOPE.—A revival began about two weeks 
ago, and is still in progress. About 20 persons bave 
decided to lead a Christian life. The pastor has 
been assisted by Supt. E. H.Stickney and Mr. W.A. 
Wilkinson of Minneapolis. 


South Dakota. 

HENRY.—The work on this field, under Rev. F. L. 
Drew, is hopeful. The Sunday school is growing 
and the C. E. reaches nearly all the young people 
of the community. The pastor also has charge of a 
mission Sunday school, where he preaches Sunday 
afternoons. He recently held special meetings with 
good success. 

PLANKINTON.— This church has lost heavily by 
removals during the past year, but interest is 
growing. Special services have been held prepara- 
tory to the coming of evangelists in April. 

ALCESTER AND GOTHLAND.—General missionary 
D. R. Tomlin has just closed a long and successful 
series of meetings at these points, and helpful re- 
sults are evident throughout the field. 

DE SMET.—This field, in care of Rev. E. J. Sarkis, 
is hopeful. During the winter, as a result of spe- 
cial meetings, 44 new members have been received 
and others are expected. 

MITCHELL — The recent special meetings con- 
ducted by Evangelists Thomson and Gamble were 
even more fruitful than those held during the open- 
ing of the winter. 

Miss E. K. Henry’s meetings at Bethel and Letcher 
have given great impetus to the work and a number 
of accessions will result. 

Wyoming. 

Bic Horn.—Considerable interest has been awak- 
ened here by a course of Lenten lectures arranged 
by the pastor, Rev. George Wadsworth. The stu- 
dents and faculty of the Wyoming Collegiate In- 
stitute have been constant in attendance. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


SAN RAFAEL.—A movement is on foot to buy 
the edifice recently vacated by the Presbyterians. 
Towards the $2,250 needed nearly $1,000 are avail- 
able. If aid is secured from the C. C. B. §., the 
transfer will probably be made. 

MILL VALLEY.—Sixteen persons, nearly all beads 
of families, have united in a Congregational church. 
Plans have been drawn for a building, the Land 
Company having given the site. 

Sawn FRANciscO.—Christian Jews are organizing 
for fellowship and work among their own people. 
Thus far 16 have openly confessed Christ. 

NiLes.—Rev. F. H. Maar is being assisted in re- 
vival services by neighboring pastors, Rev. Messrs. 
J.T. McCollom and L. D. Rathbone. 

The Redwood meeting house and parsonage bave 
been furnished with electric lights. 


Washington. 


CoLvILLe.—A fellowship meeting, held March 25, 
26, discussed the need of a Christian academy on 
this field, for so many years held by Dr. Eells alone, 
Committees were appointed to find a site, and to 
canvass the town for subscription toward a build- 
ing. Private enterprises have supplied the defi- 
ciency of public schools heretofore. Naturally the 
people now desire a permanent institution under 
Congregational management. 

LYLE AND WHITE SALMON.—These two churches 
on the mid-Columbia River, organized years ago 
by Dr. Atkinson, have had a somewhat checkered 
career, and two or more years ago were in a low 
condition. Now under the care of Mr. T. M. Whit- 
comb, a lay worker, who seems to be doing faithful 
service, congregations and interest are increasing. 

St. Jonn.—Rev. J. A. McCroskey finds his new 
field in fine condition. For six months it has been 
pastorless, yet 19 members have been added during 
the past 10 months. 

The town of Sprague is being canvassed for the 
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purpose of securing the attendance of non-church- 
goers.— Oakesdale and Rosalia will seek a pastor 
soon. 





WERKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
Be a Albert M., Corning, Io., to Aurora, Mo. Ac- 


BREARLY, Wm. H., Douglas, Wyo., to Wahoo, Neb. 
Accepts. 
CHAFER, Lew S., to become pastor’s assistant and 
snaaie director of First Church, Painesville, O. 
ON, Cyrus W., Wauwatosa, Wis., to Seymour. 


pesitibiow Levi J., Clarcona, Fla., to Tavares. Ac 

c 

EVANS, David E., Sherrard, Lil, to Larchwood, Io. 
Accepts. 

FISHER, “Jesse Ta, Sennen, Neb., to Camp Creek and 
Minersville, Accepts 

GORTON, Philo (Pres. y Cascade, Io., to Chapin. 

AWKs, ‘Ino. S., Hennessey, Oki. ,to Glenella and Al- 





t 
H NES, Chas, 8., to the permanent pastorate in Lan- 
caster, Mass., where he has been supplying. Accepts. 
HORSEY, Harold J. -, of Copgregatioua) College, Mont- 
real, Que., to Welcome-Zion, Ottawa, Out. Accepts. 
KILBOURN, Jas, K., Genesee, Wis., to Pewaukee. Ac- 


LYDGATE, Jno. M., Steilacoom, Wn , to Kalama. 

MCUAIN, And. J., to Union Ch., C entral, Ala. Accepts 

NU TTING, Jno, K., to be ac ting pastor at Rock Rapids, 
lo., during the absence of Rey. W. B. Pinkerton now 
studying at Harvard. Accepts, and began work 


March I. 

POLLOCK, A. F., Congregational College, Montreal, 
Que., to Speedside and tg ig Ont. Accepts. 

RUDGERS, Jas. G., Buffalo, N. Y., to the presidency of 
Benzonia College, Mich. tN, 

SMITH, Jas. E., Whitehall, Michn., to Fifth , fe Ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Accepts, to begin May | 

STAPI LEYTON, Robt., Belle Plaine, lo., to Fairmount, 


In 
STURTEVANT, Ernest W., Hartland, Vt., to E. Brain- 
sree and W. Brookfield. 
TRACY, Isaac B., Valley City, N. D., to Grand Forks. 
WESTPHAL, Louis W., Ironton, Mich., to Clio. Ac- 


septs. 

WoOODRU FF, Alfred E., Plymouth Ch., Toledo, O., ac 
cepts call to Lagonda Ave. Ch., Springfield. 

WYLAND, Geo. V., to Lyndon, Ill. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


INGALLS, Edmond C.,, i. Colchester, Ct., March 31. 
Sermon, Rev. A. B. Bassett; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
P. Harvey, Lewellyn Pratt, D. D., Mareus Burr, 
C. F. Weeden, 
omeee C. C., 0. p Lamoille, Il., March 19. Sermon, 
Rev. Edwin More, Jr.; other parts, Rev. Meesrs. F. G. 
Brainard, D. A, E ns and William Anderson. 
RENAN, 8S. R., 0. © hristian Hill, Ala. 


Resignations. 
aay sT, Salathiel D., Ellensburg, Wn., to take effect 
15 





F< 





CL ATBORNE, Cyrus H., New Ibe xia, La. 

DIVEN, Clarence L. Olympia, Wn 

HALLOCK, Leavitt a First Ch., Tacoma, Wn., to take 
effect at once. 

HAWN, Robt. G., Wenas and Natchez, Wn., to take 
effect April l. 

JENKINS, Owen, Collinwood, O., to salve effect May |. 

MCWILLIAMS, Jno. W., 2s ey Ok 

PRIOR, peer E, New Baltimore, Mic h., to take 


3 
SMITH, Ira i. First Ch., Charlemont, Mass. 
TRE VOR, Ernest Miss Rio and Wyocena, Wis., to seek 
health in Colorado, 
be ap Chas. b., South Main St. Ch., Manchester, 
,after a six years’ pastorate, 
wii L iAMS, Mark W., Bureau and De Pue, IIL, to take 
effect May 15. 
Dismissions. 


HUNT, Theo. C., Riverside, Cal., Fn h 18, 

OLMST — Chas., P ilgrim Ch., Cambridgeport, Mass., 
March 

PLASS, Seven, Vine St. Ch., Cincinnati, O., March 30. 


Churches Organized. 
ATLANTA, Mich 
CENTRAL, Ala., Un nion Ch., 1] members. 
DARK CORNE RS, Mich., Inde pendent Ch. 


Miscellaneous. 


BEEBER, A. Geo., closed bis labors at West Hawley 
Mass., April 1. 

COUSINS, Edgar M., was welcomed to his new field in 
Gray, Me., by a party of his people who left with him 
#150. 

GRANGER, Calvin, of East Poultney, Vt., celebrated 
his 91st birthday, March 26, with the assistance of a 
party of former parishioners in Middletown Springs. 
* Father” Granger is the Nestor of Vermont and al 
most of the denomination, there beir g only one living 
( a minister in America ordained earlier 
than he. 

LLOYD, Prof. Rhys R., of Pacific Sem., is about to go 
abroad for several months’ study. 

MILES, Milo N., of lowa City, the oldest Congregational 
minister in lowa, celebrated his *9th birthday anni 
versary March 24. He is still hale and hearty. 

noes RS, C. Wellington, closes his work in Newington, 

H., to fo to a Free Baptist Ch. in Rhode Island 

TO TTL KF, Henry W.,of Manchester, Io., as a result of 
overwork in revival and chureh building lines, is 
obliged to rest for two or three months, and is now at 
the home of his parents in Vesper, N. 

WOOD, Sumner G , and wife, were surprise d March 24, 
on the fifteenth anniversary of their marriage by 
calls from two companies of their parishioners, who 
left valuable gifts. 


—_ - 


It may have been effective military disci- 
pline which led Mrs; Booth-Tucker to obey 
the command of her father and come to this 
country, leaving behind her sick a seven- 
weeks old baby who has since died without 
a mother’s care. But it was the poorest kind 
of religion. The mother whocan thus abandon 
her child to the tender mercies of others to 
go on a mission can preach no gospel strong 
enough to counteract her vicious example. 
And this leads to the further question, whether 
this sort of army discipline is best calculated 
to develop obedience to one’s own conscience, 
without which there can be no real Christian 
life. 
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POLITIOS AND RELIGION IN UTAH 
AND IDAHO. 


Ss. HAWKES, SUPERINTENDENT OF HOME 
MISSIONS, SALT LAKE CITY. 





BY REV. W. 





Utah is now a State, and has full represen- 
tation in the national Congress. What the 
outcome will be few care to predict. Most of 
the Protestant Christians preferred to have 
admission still further delayed, but so much 
could be said on both sides that few were 
willing to oppose the evident drift towards it. 
The leaders of the Mormon Church made as 
solemn promises concerning their future ac- 
tion and attitude as it was possible for men to 
make. It is the prevailing opinion that they 
are honest in these expressions, and it is gen- 
erally believed that influences are working 
among the younger portion of the Mormons 
which will still further modify the actions of 
that organization, if their professions are now 
trusted. It has been evident for some time 
that Mormons were engaging in business en- 
terprises, in g*neral charity relief and to 
some extent in moral reforms, with non-Mor- 
mons, as they would not a few years ago. 
This is looked upon by many as showing a 
powerful influence towards an honest separa- 
tion of the Mormon Church from politcs, but 
after having wholly directed its members in 
that respect for fifty years an entire separa- 
tion cannot be expected at once. Ifitis seen 
that the tendency is strongly that way it will 
be hailed as a hopeful omen, and fears will be 
allayed. No one expects a recurrence of the 
old forms of opposition and terrorism. A 
change almost amounting to a revolution has 
taken place in Utah in the last decade. This 
furnishes abundant ground for hope that a 
greater one is now going on. 

It is thirty-one years since evangelical mis- 
sion work began in Utah, and now there are 
eighty evangelical churches, nearly all of 
which are small and weak and only eight self- 
supporting. The present population 6f Utah 
is about 250,000, thus it will be seen that 
Ghristian influences are still weak. The 
greatest visible changes are other than reli- 
gious, yet it is undoubtedly a fact that reli- 
gious changes which cannot be tabulated 
have been very great. 

While great activity is apparent in the Mor- 
mon Church itis believed that great changes 
are going on within it, and close observers of 
it for mapy years say they should not be sur- 
prised if a leader should arise among them 
and lead towards a vital Christianity. It has 
always seemed to Protestant Christians as 
though the Mormon religion had very little 
power in it to control and shape for good the 
hearts and lives of its followers. Profanity, 
intemperance, loose morals and utter disre- 
gard for the sanctity of the Lord’s Day do 
not seem to affect church standing. Facts 
reported indicate a shocking condition of 
things among the young people, particularly 
in the rural communities. 

One strong argument for Statehood was that 
it would open the way for the incoming of 
outside capital, and present facts point that 
way. Companies are being formed to irri- 
gate large tracts of fertile lands and to bring 
Eastern colonists to settle upon them, and 
plans are being considered whereby those of 
the same religious preference shall be brought 
together, settled in the same locality and 
thus be able to have their own church from 
the beginning. This would be in the interest 
of all denominations, tend to prevent the in- 
stances of two or three weak churches of dif- 
ferent denominations in the same settlement, 
would lessen friction and produce more real 
Christian fellowship. Scattered all over this 
inter-mountain country, sometimes called the 
‘*Great Basin,” are isolated Christian fami- 
lies, frequently scores of miles from any 
eburch or Sunday school and often a hundred 
miles from a church of their own denomina- 
tion. The Great Basin in Utah and Idaho 


has one of the finest climates in the world, 
particularly favorable for persons of weak 
jungs. 


The colony idea, which took those of 
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like faith and sympathies who had their own 
church from the start, and a cluster of such 
colonies which soon had its Christian acad- 
emy, was a prominent feature in the settle- 
ment of New England and many parts of the 
Interior States. Recently an organized col- 
ony has gone into western Idaho to settle in 
the great fruit region. The plan includes the 
‘farm village,’ with ‘‘home lots’ for gar- 
dens and village conveniences and the farms 
outlying. Many of this colony are from the 
vicinity of Boston and Chicago, but they have 
made no agreement regarding a church and 
there may yet be two or three weak ones of 
different denominations. 





OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


In the literary study of the Bible, which 
has been pursued with so much profit of late, 
it has been attempted to find the dramatic 
element in Job and the Song of Songs, both of 
which are written in dialogue, but neither 
of which fully conforms to the dramatic re- 
quirements laid down by the Greeks. Under 
the title of An Old Testament Drama, a writer 
in Lippincott’s (April) shows how fully the 
story of Naaman meets these requirements, 
being thoroughly dramatic in essence, al- 
though narrative in form. ‘ Then, too, the 
narrative falls inevitably into the usual five 
acts,’’ says the writer, ‘‘ and these carry out 
strictly the Aristotelian analysis of dramatic 
tragedy—the beginning, increase, climax, de- 
clension, consequence or fall—and all takes 
place in such a way that that purification of 
the mind by calling forth the feelings of pity 
and terror, the artistic and ethical aim of 
tragedy, is fully accomplished.” The article 
is an interesting one and shows once more 
the varied power of the literature which 
makes up the Bible. 


ABROAD. 


Mr. A. E. Fletcher, in the New Age, using 
the recent Free Church Congress as the text 
for an editorial on the Mission of Noncon- 
formity, describes the omnipresence of sacer- 
dotalism in the English Church, and points 
out why this fact should inspire Nonconform- 
ists ‘to present the religion of Christ to the 
people divorced from priestly claims. If 
Christianity cannot be detached from spuri- 
ous claims which are jn their essence largely 
pagan revivals, there will be no middle line 
for the average man in the future between a 
dreary agnosticism and a full recognition of 
church authority, which will ultimately mean 
Roman authority, just as people discover the 
fact that Anglican claims are built on a shift- 
ing foundation. It is for organized Noncon- 
formity to prevent such a disaster. It can 
only do so by gladly welcoming all the new 
truths, from whatsoever quarter they may 
come, and by preserving an open, imaginative 
mind to the ever-renewed revelation of the 
divine in the world of man. And,in the next 
place, it must be the function of the new Non- 
conformist movement to incarnate in the ac- 
tual world those teachings of brotherly love 
which Christ brought to men, and which are 
the fruition and fulfillment of all the law and 
the prophets. Either these ideas are true or 
they are not. There is no halfway house. If 
they are true much of the fabric of our civil- 
ization stands condemned.” 

Rev. Prof. James Orr, D. D., of Edinburgh, 
well known in Chicago by reason of his 
lectures at the theological seminary there, 
was recently asked by the Christian Common- 
wealth’s interviewer what influence Biblical 
criticisms are having upon thoughtful people 
generally? He replied: ‘‘ My impression is 
that it is both good and bad. One effect 
has been greatly to revive the study of the 
Old Testament as a living book, and to pro- 
duce a deepened impression of the unique 
character and supernatural origin of the re- 
ligion of Israel—a conviction which cannot 
but react on many of the critical theories. 
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On the other hand, the free way in which 
large portions of the historical Scriptures, 
including the most of the Pentateuch, have 
been relegated to the domain of myth or 
fiction, with the extraordinary boldness of 
assertion as to error and non-historicity in 
the Old Testament generally, must do much 
to weaken the faith of multitudes in it as 
containing a sure word of God. Opinion 
meanwhile is evidently in a state of great 
confusion, and we can only hope that time 
will do something to clear it up.” 

One may sympathize entirely with Count 
Tolstoi’s abhorrence of war and his denuncia- 
tion of the militarism which is rampant in 
Europe without accepting his statement, in 
the London Chronicle, that patriotism ‘ not 
only is incompatible with the teachings of 
Christ, but with the very lowest demands 
of morality in any Christian society.’’ More- 
over, he asserts that ‘‘if Christianity is truth 
and we wish to live in peace, then not only 
must we not desire power for our nation, but 
we must rejoice at the weakening of that 
power and further its weakening; ... if we 
really would live up to our professions, we 
must not desire the power of the state we live 
under, but we must seek its diminution, its 
weakening, and help toward this with all our 
powers. ... We have so far forgotten Christ 
and corroded out of our lives all that is 
Christian that the teaching of Buddha and 
Confucius stands incomparably higher than 
the bestial patriotism which guides our pres- 
ent Christian nations.” 


eee 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


We feel a pride thatis pardonable, we trust, 
in the many kind words that have beenspoken 
concerning us lately—words drawn out by 
our recent anniversary number. From the 
many letters and editorials that have come to 
our notice we print a few of the more quota- 
ble sentences: 


For its purpose the number was in all re- 
spects a model one.—The Critic. 


Under the present management it ranks 
easily as among the best religious journals in 
the country.—New York Tribune. 


I should think it was always high noon at 
The Congregationalist’s office by the monot- 
onous way in which your clock always strikes 
twelve.—O. S. Dean, D. D. 


It still pursues the even tenor of its way, 
with no sign of age except the improvement 
that quite naturally comes from a ripe experi- 
ence.—Cambridge Tribune. 


The development of religious newspapers 
as illustrated by the development of this 
paper is not the least remarkable of the de- 
velopments of this period.—The Advance. 


The Congregationalist, under its various 
names, has been in the very front rank both 
for ability and influence. No denominational 
paper has surpassed it.—New York Indepena- 
ent, 


It quite surpasses itself by its special num- 
ber of 12 March. ... In all respects a credit 
to their enterprise, literary capacity and good 
taste.— The Independent and Nonconformist, 
London. 


Among the religious journals of the world 
none holds higher place than our esteemed 
Boston contemporary, the venerable, but ever 
young, aggressive and wide-awake Congrega- 
tionalist.—The Examiner. 


Old as it is it was never younger than it is 
today, if youth means brightness, energy, 
enterprise and strength. Judged by these 
standards there are few younger newspapers 
in all the world.—Golden Rule. 


The Congregationalist has accomplished 
much noble and effective work in the past in 
the direction of human progress and deserves 
the hearty thanks and unstinted praise of al! 
lovers of humanity.—The Brooklyn Eagle. 


There has been at work an influence that 
has almost accomplished a revolution in re- 
ligious journalism. ... The Congregational- 
ist is, perhaps, the best exemplification of 
— evolutionary development.—Newspaper- 

om. 


In the front rank of American religious 
weeklies, and while representing one denom'- 
nation, it is yet broad and sympathetic. Given 
a cultured denomination, and a refined, cul- 
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tured weekly follows as a matter of course.— 
The Jewish Messenger. 


Our contemporary is a very old newspaper, 
whether the very, very oldest newspaper (we 
do not say it is not) is a mere bagatelle when 
we regard its present ability, its history, 
character and success, in which we heartily 
rejoice.—Christian Work. 


It has been a great help to me in my minis- 
try during mens | years in the West.... The 
Congregationalist has accomplished a great 
and useful mission in the past; may its shadow 
and usefulness never be less in the future.— 
Prof. G. S. F. Savage, D. D. 


It may justly be said that The Congrega- 
tionalist today is the best religious newspaper 
published in New England. It is liberal in 
spirit, recognizes a wide field of usefulness 
and has illustrated in late years, to a remark- 
able degree, the amenities of religious jour- 
nalism.—The Boston Herald. 


The worthy crown of fourscore years of 
splendid service to the denomination repre- 
sented and the general Church of Christ in 
America. We wish our octogenarian contem- 
porary, which combines the wisdom of age 
with the vigor of youth, many happy returns 
of the day.—Christian Commonwealth, London 


In enterprise, spirit, vigor and scholarship 
The Congregationalist is alwavs admirable. 
From start to finish it is edited with the ut- 
most care, the simplest announcement of a 
news item being edited with as much care as 
its most yee denominational utterances. 
It is the oldest religious newspaper in the 
world and the best.—Journal of Education. 


It is the leading and most authoritative or- 
gan of the Orthodox denomination in this 
country and represents, more than any other, 
the advanced Christian thinkers and ex- 
pounders of Biblical literature... . While it 
is liberalin theological matters it maintains 
an unshaken hold on all so-called fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the Orthodox faith.— Boston 
Transcript. 


Newspapers, like men, are constantly chang- 
ing their relative positions, and there has 
been a notable readjustment of values in re- 
ligious journalism in the last ten years. 
Among the small group of journals which 
have rightly interpreted the signs of the times 
and have broadened their scope with the 
broadening of life, The Congregationalist 
holds foremost rank.—The Outlook. 


It comes about as near the ideal of whata 
religious paper should be as the exigencies 
and demands of a matter-of-fact, work-a-day 
existence will permit. It has never thought 
itself so good at any time that it has not kept 
trying hard to get better all the while. It 
knows how to be orthodox without treading 
in a circle, how to be vrogressive without be- 
ing foolhardy.—New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 

Moved, That the hearty congratulations of 
this association be communicated to The Con- 
gregationalist upon the celebration of its eigh- 
tieth anniversary and upon the rich and beau- 
tifal number by which this event was com- 
memorated on the 12th instant. Many of us 
have read The Congregationalist regularly for 
many years. We have considered it a very 
helpful paper in its general influence in our 
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parishes and we rejoice now in its wide circu- 
lation. We are proud of its high position 
among denominational newspapers. Many 
of the reminiscences in this anniversary num- 
ber have awakened most tender recollections. 
We are thankful to God for the good men who 
have been prominent in its management, and 
we anticipate for itincreasing influence in the 
time to come.— Resolution adopted by the Mid- 
dlesex Union Association, Mass. 


A Cleveland pastor: ‘I rejoice in thestand- 





ard which you set for the other religious | 


papers It has been a favorite remark of 
mine tha; The Congregationalist is edited 
every week to its remotest corner.”’ 





Spring 


Is the season for purifying, cleansing, and 
renewing. The accumulations of waste 
everywhere are being removed. Winter’s 
icy grasp is broken and on all sides are 
indications of nature’s returning life, 
renewed force,' and awakening power. 


Spring 


Is the time for purifying the blood, 
cleansing the system and renewing the 
physical powers. Owing to close con- 
finement, diminished perspiration and 
other causes, in the winter, impurities 
have not passed out of the system as they 
should but have accumulated in the blood. 


Spring 


Is therefore the best time to take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, because the system is now 
most in need of medicine. That Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the best blood purifier and 
Spring medicine is proved by its wonder- 
ful cures. A course of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
now may prevent great suffering later on. 


Hood’ 


Sarsaparilla. 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


| Pa ” , cure Liver Ills; easy to 
Hood S I ills take, easy to operate. 25c. 











IT COSTS 


NO MORE. 


== “Do you object to having an added beauty and 
Teka d originality in your house, at no extra cost?”’’ 
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for 1896, which shows engravings and prices. 
it is to come by mail. 


This is our inquiry of the patrons of our Wood 
Mantel department. 
plaining that, although our patterns are made by our 
own draughtsmen from strictly private designs, we place 
them in competition with the commonplace styles of the 
average furniture dealer at no extra cost. 

It is because of this enterprise that our Mantel trade 
has increased until it is today the largest in this coun- 
try. We send our Mantels to every State in the Union. 
Low price and a high artistic and architectural beauty 
are powerful factors in bringing us these orders. 


It is only another way of ex- 


not estimate on any Mantels you may re- 


4 = =6quire? On request we send our latest Mantel Catalogue 


Four cents postage should be inclosed if 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BEST 


| CLOTHING 


FOR 
MEN anv BOYS 





VACATION FURO PE 
TOURS 
H. GAZE & SONS, 52d Year. 
All expenses—${75 to $800-—all expenses. 


HIGH CLASS ARRANGEMENTS. 
Springand ) Thirty Tours, ranging in price trom 


Summer #175 to 800, visiting Englana, Ire- 
Vacation > land, Scotland, France, Hollana, 
Tours, | Rhine, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
Europe. J) Danube, Austria, etc.’ 
North Cape and Russia Party, June 27. 
Annual Round the World Party, Sept. 


eet Land Party (Egypt and the Nile)- 

Spring and Autumn—Four tours annually. 
Independent tickets for any desired tour in Kurope, 

with or without hotel coupons. Estimates furnished. 
Agents all lines steamers. Choice rooms secured. 
Gaze’s Tourist Gazette /ree, gives particulars. 


"New vor,” H, Gaze & Sons, Ltd., sc’ shsrgse 


‘CRUISE OF THE AMERICAN BUILT 
STEAMER “OHIO.” 


The largest and finest yacht steamer in the world. 
Dining room holds 200 persons, and only this number 
will be taken on the cruise. 

June 27th to August 27th. Cruise to Russia, Sweden, 
Norway and the Midnight Sun, and the total eclipse 
of the sun, visible August 8th. Rate, $475 upwards. 

June 6th, July Istand 8th. European Tours. Send for 
descriptive catalogues. 

THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 1715 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, or Leon L. Collver, 
New England Agent, 306 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


hg diel shin — 
Cook’s Tours to Europe. 
All Traveling Expenses Included, 

Our Annual May Party, the first of our high-elass 
parties to Europe, will sail by the White Star Line 8S. 
“ Majestic” on May 6. Succeeding departures May 16, 
23, 28, June 10, 17, 27. All the arrangements for these 
parties are in every respect first-class. 

Illustrated programs tree. Railroad and steamship 
tickets for individual travelers everywhere. 

THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New York. 
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jH. Gaze & Sons f 
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$ The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 1844) willsend out P 
7 

4 67 Escorted Parties } 

. of the highest-class. Write forthe details. Individ-} 
ual Tours Everywhere, and choicest berths on all 
steamship lines. Tourist GAZeETTE—Post Free 

4 1133 Broadway, N.Y. P 
or 201 Washington Ft., Boston; 220 So. Clark St., 


ais 


Chicago; 135 So. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
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HE MIDNICHT SUN 


By 8S. 8S. “OHIO,” the largest and finest steam yacht in 
the world, leaving New York, June 27, 18%, visiti g 
England, Kussia, Finland, Denmark, Sweden, Norwey 
and the Midnight Sun, stopping at Bodo to witness the 
total eclipse August 8. Lectures on astronomy by Miss 
Proctor and others $475.00 and upwards. 
University Cruise September 16, a8 tar east as India 
$950.00 and upwards. 
European Tours June 6th, July Ist and &th. 
THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
1715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
LEON L. COLLVER, N. E. Agt., 
306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














° EUROPEAN TOURS. 
lith Year. Personally conducted by Dr. and 
¢ e Mrs. Paine. Limited party. Terms reasopab'e. 
OO” Address H.S. PAINE, M.D., Glens Falls, N. ¥. 


85 DAYS IN EUROPE. 








Few vacancies in limited party to visit England, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Gi 
braitar. Personally conducted by Prof. Camille Thur 
wanger, 31 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass, 

KIMBALL’S TOURS 
in Europe (8th season). Limited party sails June 24, on 
“St. Louis.”” Moderate price, comprehensive route. 

EDWIN C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston, Masa. 

T N A private house in a fine 
HE EWTON situation has been ar 
ie ranged bya physician to re 

REST CURE ceive a limited number of 


ladies temporarily disabled 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. through nervous diseases 
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Not a Fatent 
Medicine. 


In cases of 
Paralysis 
Vertigo 
Dyspepsia 
Insomnia 
Constipation 
Sick and Nervous 

Headaches 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant. 


has been prescribed by over forty thousand 
physicians with wonderful success. Sample 
by mail, 25 cents; regular bottle, $1.00, 100 
doses. Concentrated, prompt, powerful. 
Descriptive pamphlet, full directions, testi- 
monials, etc., sent to any address. 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futon Street, New York City. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle, 














Financial. 


7 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfully Fertile 
Red River Valley 


and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of experi- 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrift 

farmers, on well improved farms. I give my persona: 

supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 
pow earning you only 2,3, or4 per cent. in Savings Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable to my 


order. Address 
E. P. CATES, 
2628 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


of Des Moines, lowa. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $385,000. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The past week has witnessed, if not an ac- 
tual revival in trade, at least a revival of hope. 
The general feeling in financial and commer- 
cial circles is improved undeniably, and with 
favorable weather it would not be surprising 
to see quite a brisk trade develop. The situ- 
ation is much more promising than some pes- 
simists will allow, as witness railroad earn- 
ings, bank clearings and the condition of 
several important industries. 

A feature in the trade situation since our 
last report has been the formation of a combi- 
nation of steel manufacturers to regulate the 
production and price of steel. An immediate 
result of this combination was an advance of 
$3 per ton in steel billets and $1.25 per ton 
in Bessemer pig iron. These advances have 
given other iron products a corresponding 
stimulus, and the whole iron industry is re- 
ported more active, in marked contrast to its 
dull and flat state of a week or two ago. The 
beneficial effects of this improvement in iron 
and steel trade cannot fail to be communi- 
cated to other industries. 

The situation in boots and shoes and leather 
continues to improve, but there is little im- 
provement as yet in cotton and woolen goods, 
especially the latter. More woolen mills 
have closed down, and wool houses report the 
demand for raw wool as excessively dull. 
While jobbers in various lines do not report 
much improvement, it is known that retailers 
are disposing of more goods and this must 
soon result.in calls upon jobbers. 

The stock market has reflected the better 
feeling and security values have recorded 
moderate advances, although the volume of 





trading upon the stock exchanges has contin- | 


ued limited. 








For allaying hoarseness and ‘irritation of the 
throat, use ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’”’ 25 cents 
a box. Avoid imitations. 


HALF AN INCH ON YOUR NOSE.—It has been well 
said that half an inch on a man’s nose makes quite 
a difference in his appearance. It is a small mat- 
ter, but its importance does net come from its 
size, but its prominence. The same argument might 
well be used of certain pieces of household furni- 
ture or decoration, notably in the case of a wood 
mantel, which, perhaps, more than any other low 
priced purchase, gains added importance from the 
prominence of its position. Our readers should do 
nothing toward the purchase of a wood mantel 
without first visiting the mantel warerooms of 
the Paine Furniture Company on Canal Street. 





This old and reliable company bas been in sa ful 
business operation for over 23 years, and has always 
met every obligation promptly at maturity. 

Its Surplus is now larger than ever before, and the 
company ¢ontinues under the same careful manage- 
ment. Its Debenture Konds are ampiy secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of 100,000 Bonds. 
Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 fur sale by 


FREEMAN A. SMITH, 

Ex-Treasurer American Baptist Missionary Union, 

Office, 31 Milk St., Room 22, 
Correspondence solicited. 


YOU 
SELL 
WE 
BUY |: 


Boston 





DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
Western Mortgage 


or Western Land— avoid foreclosure costs—sto) 

good money after bad—get a good 54 investment fa 
State exact! pecs condition sgee and your low 
rice, Over n Western securities successfully 
handled by t ; ater Pit brocade of this corporation 


THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO 
lend for our Bond List. ' 98 Equitable Building, Boston 


YOUR MONEY 


Is safe when invested in my Iowa Farm Mortgages. 
No loss for 22 years. Address 
ARTHUR 8S. LAKE, Shenandoah, lowa. 


THE ST. DENIS, 
Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is 
rarely met with in a public house, and which in- 
sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 
face toward New York.” 

















Chandler & Co. 


RETAILERS OF FINE GLOVES. 


THE BEST MAKES ONLY. 


Our line of Spring Styles is now open, 


cies Duchesse 
Perfect Fitting 
Glove 


is more popular than ever. We unhesi- 
tatingly warrant it to be the best glove made. 


Four Button, Colors, Plain Back, $1.50 


66 46 Black, ‘* $6 1.75 
66 66 Colors and Black, 

Embroidered Back, .. . 1.75 
Seven Hook, Colors and Black, 

Embroidered Back, .. . 1.75 


Gloves sent anywhere by mail, and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


CHANDLER & CO., 


Winter Street, Boston. 
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Bottlebinding. 





You can’t judge of the quality 
of a book by the binding, nor 
tell the contents by the title. 
You look for the name of the 
author before you buy the book. 
The name of Robert Louis 
Stevenson (for instance) on the 
back guarantees the inside of 
the book, whatever the outside 
may be. 

There’s a parallel between 
books. and bottles. The bind- 
ing, or wrapper, of a bottle is 
no guide to the quality of the 
medicine the bottle contains. 
The title on the bottle is no 
warrant for confidence in the 

It all depends on the 
name. Never mind 
the bottle. Whe 
medicine? That’ 


contents, 
author’s 
who made 
made the 
the: question. 

Think of this when buyine 
Sarsaparilla It isn’t the bind- 
ing of the bottle or the name of 
the medicine that you ’re to go 
That’s only printer’s ink and 
The question is, who 
made the medicine? What’s 
the author’s name? When you 
see Ayer’s name on a Sarsapa 
rilla bottle, that’s enough. The 
name Ayer guarantees the best, 
and has done so for 50 years. 


by. 
paper! 








Rerkeskerteshente she efenfechentecterte ds 


Our 
Great 
Millinery 
Display 


Has attracted thousands of lovers of 
artistic headgear. Expressions of de- 
lighted surprise and admiration have 
been heard on-every hand. All agree 
that never before have they seen such 
an elaborate exhibition of Trimmed 
Hats and Bonnets, Untrimmed Straw 
Hats, exquisite French Flowers and 
Beautiful Millinery Ornaments. 

Every woman of refined taste will 
want to see this display—it’s worth a 
visit to Boston. 

The best in Millinery at prices lower 
than elsewhere. 


Wm. S. Butler & Co., 


The Leading Millinery House, 
TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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BOSTON! SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


Essentials to Successful Teaching, the sub- 
ject at the meeting last Monday night, dealt 
with the most important feature of Sunday 
school work. Mr. G. W. Pease of the Spring- 
field Training School inspired his hearers 
with the present day need of normal teaching, 
since teachers well taught are the primary 
necessity of good work in the Bible school. 
Teaching, the speaker said, is one of the finest 
of fine arts, and like any profession it con- 
tains an element of specialization which must 
be developed to the highest possible degree 
by way of preparation. Not alone is Bible 
knowledge a requisite, but child-study is only 
second in importance, and this is hardly more 
needed than knowledge of the principles of 
teaching. Ideals are the products of normal 
study and seeds of thorough teaching. 

That the personality of the teacher is a fac- 
tor not to be disregarded was made apparent 
by the words of a regular teacher, Mr, E. W. 
Schuerch. His ideal personality at the head 
of every class would be a composite of good 
health, punctuality, frankness and love. A 
few supplementary thoughts were given by 
Mr. E. E. Grover, touching on education in 
general, and may be summed up in the words, 
“teaching is being,’ showing that every 
quality of the teacher’s nature should be such 
as to call forth a response from the complex 
organisms under bis care. 





For Over-Indulgence 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It preserves and renews the vitality, strengthens 
the nerves and stimulates the stomach to healthy 
action. 








Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





BROWN—WARREN- In Needles, Cal., March l4, Rev. 
John Fletcher #rown, pastor of the church there, and 
Evangeline Warren. 





Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





BOYNTON—In Calistoga, Cal., March 11, Charlotte Au- 
gusta, daughter of the late Rev. John and Charlotte 
Freeman Boynton, formerly of Phippsburg, Me., aged 
66 yrs. 

DWINELL—In Oakland, Cal., March 22, Mrs. Rebecca 
Maxwell, widow of the late Prof. Israel E. Dwinell, 
D. D.,a native of Jonesboro, Tenn.,aged 72 yrs., 4 mos. 

PHIPPS—In Hartford, Ct., March 9, Elizabeth F. A, As 
wife of the late Abner J. Phipps, Ph. D., and daugh 
ter of the late Dr. Alanson Abbe of Boston, age 71 
yrs. Interment at Forest Hills Cemetery. 

WILSON—In Orono, Me., Mareh 27, Mrs. Abby A. Wil- 
son, widow of Hon. Nathaniel Wilson and mother of 
Rev. F. A. Wilson of Andover. 
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The Story of 


Puritana. 


Prof. Dixi Crosby, M. D., LL. D., 
who for thirty-two years was at the 
head of Dartmouth Medical College, 
belonged to the famous Crosby family 
of physicians, which forseveral gener- 
ations has furnished more distin- 
guished medical men than any other 
fimily in America. His father was 
Lr, Asa Crosby, of Dartmouth, who 
procured the charter of the State 
medical society, of which he was for 
thirty years a conspicuous member; 
one brother, Dr. Josiah Crosby, in- 
vented the invalid bed and the method 
of making extensions of fractured 
limbs by adhesive strips; another 
brother, Dr. Thos. R. Crosby, was 
chief surgeon in Columbian College 
Hospital during the war, and later 
professor of animal and vegetable 
physiology at Dartmouth College; 
while Dr. Dixi Crosby himself was 
the inventor and discoverer of various 
important improvements in medicine 
and surgery, including a new and 
unique mode of reducing metacarpo- 
phalangeal dislocation, opening of ab- 
scess at hip-joint, etc., etc. 

At the early age of twenty-four his 
extraordinary skill and success in over- 
coming disease had already attracted 
the attention of medical men through- 
out the world, and won for him the 
highest honors, His greatest achieve- 
ment was the discovery of an original 
method for perfecting and compound- 
ing in permanent form what has be- 
come known as his ‘ prize formula,’’ 
and which, under the name of Puri- 
tana, is legally protected. 

The foundation of this remarkable 
medical discovery consists of simple 
New England roots and herbs, and the 
original family recipe for it has de- 

scended to the long line of Crosby 
phyebslante from their Puritan ances- 
tors. Its peculiar vegetable composi- 
tion rendered it necessary to brew it 
whenever needed in the early days of 
its history, and after the scattering of 
te Puritan families to remote locali- 
ties, where the necessary ingredients 
were not to be found, many attempts 
were made to put it up in permanent 
f rm, all of which failed until Dr. Dixi 
Crosby discovered means and methods, 
the result of whichis: Nature’s Cure 


compounded in the laboratory of | 


Comnion Sense. 
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It cures from heaa to foot, 


Puritana 


Trade Mark 








Nature's 
Cure 


For diseases of the Stomach 
Liver 
Heart 
Blood 
Kidneys 
And for ‘Weak Lungs 3 
Starved Nerves 
Fagged Brain 
It cures after everything else has failed. It cures 


cases that have been given up as hopeless. It cures 
pleasantly. It cures positively. It cures permanently. 





Puritana is the prize formula of 
Prof. Dixi Crosby, M. D., LL. D., 
for over 30 years at the head of 
Dartmouth Medical College. 











Get of your druggist this great disease-conq uering dis- 
covery (the price is $1 for the complete treatment, con- 
sisting of one bottle of Puritana, one bottle of Puritana 





Pills, and one bottle of Puritana Tablets, all enclosed in 
one package) or write us, and you will bless the day when 
| vou heard of ae ‘Lhe Puritana Compound Co. 
| Concord, N. 








JoEL GoLDTHWaIT & Co. 


Have received per steamers “Angloman,” “ Bothnia, 
“Sagamore,” “Scythia” and “ Victoria,” 


” 


60 BALES OF CHOICE 


Qricntal Carpets and Rugs. 


These goods were culled from the markets of the East by our Mr. RANNEy on 
his annual trip, and the number of provinces represented in the collection, the 
assortment of sizes and patterns and range of prices, combine to make the most 
attractive display of Persian, Indian and Turkish floor coverings we have ever 
shown. We shall give our entire street floor to the exhibition and sale of the 


above goods, and invite inspection. 


Genuine Oricntal Rugs and Carpets 


At Exceptionally Low Prices. 





JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO., 


163 to 169 Washington “Street (citi) 


* Peruvian,” ‘‘Sachem,” 


Boston, Mass. 





— — 
| Chureh Cushions 


116 Eh.cooth Sts 
y New York, N.Y. 


Ostermoor & 








Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH BELLS ¢) 


csmmiaulll SELL oppress G BA Sih val 


Bue i¢keye Beil Foungrs 
REE te Glare reh Bells & , chines 


cana. yw 


BELLS 


Steel AlloyChurch & School Bells. s@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 


all kinds, tig and 
little—for Church 
ef bana ie Fire, 


Catalogus PREZ. py A bees 
BELL FOUNDRY CO., Noatnvitce, Mich. 
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Unequalled 
in Strength 


The high-carbon steel and nickel steel 
used in the tubing of Columbia bicycles 
have no equal in their power to resist 
the strains to which a bicycle frame is 
put. This tubing is all made in the 
Columbia mills especially for Columbias 


Standard of the World 


Columbias in quality and con- $ 
struction are in a class 100 
by themselves. to all alike 
The Columbia Catalogue, handsomest art 
work of the year, is free from 'the Columbia 
agent, or is mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 





POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Branch Houses and Agencies 
are almost everywhere. 














17's morro is"PERFECTIO 
» STRENTA 
: AND a 


TAE WARWICK 


FORE MOST IN THE RANKS OF HIGH GRADE WHEELS 
* CATALOGUE by 
WARWICK CYCLE MFG (2 *"2 
ou StS 


245 Columbus Ave., Boston, and 34 Union Sq.,N.Y. 





Nursery Cloth. 


An absolute necessity for every modern 
nursery. Made of bleached muslin on both 
sides, with white wadding between, firmly 
quilted, and 34 inches wide Highly rec 
ommended by physicians for bed ‘pads 
Thoroughly absorbent and easily washed. 


MATTRESS PROTECTORS 


made of it are indispensable, absolutely 
preventing damage from stains, etc. Made 
for any size bed, bound and ready for use. 
Both articles kept by leading dry goods houses, 
If your dealer don’t keep them, write for sample 


Excelsior Quilting Co., Laight St., New York 


NeW MAMMOTH POULTRY 


GUIDE showing colored plate of chickens 
in natural colors. Finest book ever pub- 
lished. Almost 100 pages. Tells all about 
Poultry for Profit or Pleasure, Price only lic, 


JOHN BAUSCHER, JR.. Box262, Freeport, Ills, 


THE CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE. 


An organization for men inside the church, with re- 
ligious, secial, business, sickness and death benefits, 
Send for printed matter to the Christian Industrial 
League, Springfield, Mass. 














The Congregationalist 


WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


PILGRIM HALL, CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 
BOSTON, APRIL 3. 

Good Friday furnished its own topic for the 
hour. Mrs. De Witt S. Clark of Salem pre- 
sided and read from Matt. 27 the story of the 
crucifixion. Shespoke of the draped churches 
and cathedrals in token of the death which 
the day marks, of the thousands of pilgrims 
whom one might meet in Jerusalem, of the 
women who were at the cross and the privi- 
lege which is granted to the women of today 
in standing before the cross; also of the fact 
that many make for themselves crosses heav- 
ier to bear than those which our Lord himself 
lays upon them. 

Mrs. J. L. Hill said it was a comfort to find 
that in the trial of Jesus before the governor 
a woman resisted his conviction, and so the 
message of Pilate’s wife has made her mem- 
orable in all the ages, with the Marys who 
stood at the cross. The joyful Easter news 
was given to women, and for women this is 
really the gladdest time in all the year. 

Mrs. Judson Smith called attention to the 
promise, “ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me,’’ which has been verified in the 
experience of Christians the world over. She 
also spoke of the spiritual awakening in 
Foochow of which Miss Newton has recently 
written. 

Mrs, Thompson said that the crucifixion 
was atime of great sadness among the disci- 
ples, not only because their beloved master 
was leaving them, but because they did not 
comprehend the full meaning of his death. 
We look from a different standpoint and sing, 
‘*In the cross of Christ I glory.’’ Mrs. Hill, 
Mrs. Goodell, Mrs. L. S. Ward, Miss Ives, 
Miss Gilman, Mrs. ©. C. Coffin and Miss 
Washburn led the devotions of the hour. 

Mrs, Cyrus Hamlin sent an extract from a 
recent letter from Mrs. Lee of Marash, show- 
ing the work that has been done in caring for 
refugees and the desperate need of those who 
have been left without home, food or clothes. 

The death of Rev. J. F. Smith of Marsovan 
was mentioned and deep sympathy expressed 
for Mrs. Smith, formerly Miss Sears, for his 
children and for the Marsovan station, again 
sorely bereaved so soon after the death of 
Miss King. 

Mrs. Strong read a letter from Mrs. Winsor 
of Sirur,in which she told of a guest, a heathen 
man, who came to see Miss Child when she 
was in the city. He was the chief of twenty 
villages, who waited five days for her arrival 
and whose object in coming was to beg her to 
send a preacher and an experienced Bible 
woman to his villages. At first Mrs. Winsor 
interpreted for her and then she seemed to 
catch all his meaning from his intense man- 
ner, even without any knowledge of his lan- 
guage, and promised to do the best she could 
forhim. The meeting closed with a prayer of 
consecration led by Mrs. Clark. 





Remember! 


You are wasting money 

when you buy cheap b nding 

instead of the dest 
Remember there is no “just 
as good” when the merchant 
urges something else for 





) mare: 
gree TRADE 

st 
REG: 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 
Look for ** S. H. & M.,”’ on the Label, 
and take no other. 
If your dealer will not supply you 


we will. 


Send for samples showing labels and materials, 
cthe S.H. & M.Co., P. C. Box 699, New York City 
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| the 
Bouillon Spoon 


adds to the gentle art of entertainment at 
dinner—it lends charm as well as elegant 
convenience to the guest. The delicate 
chaste designs of our silverware are always 
a pleasure tothe lover of the useful com- 
bined with the beautiful.—Jewelers will 
show youthem. Interesting booklet about 
Spoons and Forks sent to any address free 
Holmes & Kdwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn, 
New York Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane, 2d door ' 
. from Broadway. { 








What 


Rudyard Kipling 


Thinks of the 
Pocket Kodak. 


‘I can only say that | am amazed at the 
excellence of the little Kodak’s work.”’ 


Kutgord Apirrg 


Booklet free, tells all about it, 


Pocket 

Kodak 
loaded for 
2 pictures, 
14x 2 in, 

$5.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant tailor made clothes 


A Tailor-Made 
Suit For 
$10.00 


We'll make to your measurea Frock 
or Sack Suit of 

ALL WOOL GOODS 
equai to any tailors $18 garment for 
#10. Other Suits and Trousers just 
as cheap. We save 50 per cent by 
buying big lots of woolens direct from 
the mills—that accounts for it. 

All goods sent C. O. D..with privilege 
of examination and try on befere pay- 
* ing expressagent. We pay express 
. charges. Send for samples of cloth, 
tape line and full particulars, Free, 


LUUIS I. VEHON, Tailor, 155 W.Jackson St.,Chicago. 








REX BRAND 
Extract of BEEF 
Sample, 4 cents. Book free, 
OUDAPHY -- SO.OMAHA 


LAVOR 








A.8. &E.L. SHAW 
Mstablished 178v. 
Largest Manufacturers © 


ULPIT 
SUITS. 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
ston, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for sew 100-c%y 
catalogue. 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. anuernona ¢uexenve «6 ET WELL -ENOUGH ALONE 
REY. JUDSON. G. SPENCER. , ° ; ‘ : A 
: peti ae is a safe maxim to follow in paint- 
{he church in Charlton has sustained a great loss, paves fm argh. ; 3 
and the entire community has been saddened by a ing as 1n everything e alse. Pure 
the death of the pastor, Rev. J. G. Spencer, who FPAHNESTOCK _ ; oe ) 
passed away very suddenly, March 26, in his fifty- axcuor 4 '™™ } White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil are and 
seventh year. He had returned from a visit to \ cincinnati. Ris lwavs have be he bes 1 st: | 1 p< 
Nebraska a few weeks since, and had not been well, ECKSTEIN ‘ always Nave been the best and standarc paint. 
put his condition was not thought serious till a few ATLANTIC Ty ,e sure ¢ go ino 
hours before his death. He had been pastor of the BRADLEY : lo be sure of getting 
ehurch about two years, and had been an untiring, BROOKLYN ‘ 
earnest worker, sustaining services also in different New York. ; = 
parts of the town with good results. Mr. Spencer JEWETT ure hit e e d 
was born in St. Lawrence County, N.Y., in 1839, ULSTER H J a 
studied at Fairfield College in New York, and was UNION i 
ordained in 1864 and his early ministry was in the SOUTHERN i ome eee : we ; ’ 
cumm of Steer Bak. ei nb. dant we Oe \ cin | examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
West and preached in the States of Iowa, Illinois, SHIPMAN For colors tint White Lead with the 
Minnesota, Colorado and Nebraska, much of the COLLIER ee 
time in the employ of the Home Missionary Society. massovet {| Nationa Leap Co.’s Pure White Lead 
He leaves a wife, one son and four daughters, The RED SEAL bod : a ‘ vr 
funeral services took place Sunday, March 29, at the | Tinting Colors. They are the best and most 
church, Rev. 8. A. Burnaby of Southbridge offici- SOUTHERN eemanent. 
ating, assisted by the Methodist Episcopal minister, JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO | i p 
Rev. Mr. Harwood. A large concourse of people MORLEY Philadelphia. ; Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
was present, testifying to the great esteem in which Cleveland. of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
: h Haid SALEM designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
| this brother was held. CORNELL Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint 
Buffalo. NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
REV. AUSTIN WILLEY. KENTUCKY a 1 Broadway, New York. 


Rev. Austin Willey died in Northfield, Minn., 
March 28, aged ninety. Mr. Willey’s native place — ———————— 
was Campton, N. H., where he was born June 24, 





EIN ZRNIZENV ZA H “A L -HOS SE ana WONG NO Me MWe Me SEN Mo Mo M'- 





1806. He graduated from Bangor Seminary, class aoe ose nga be 
of ’37, and accepted a Call to preach deliverance to 4 T he T ARE ESTA M faa E D r 
the oppressed as editor of The Liberty Standard of 5 iS 
Portland, Me., which continued til) his health Ki Ye 
failed and he went West and was ordained at An- 4 AM rt ON THE TOE 5 
oka, Mion., in °59, Engaged again in journalism, cetiheetatiie & 
he was editor of the first religious paper in the i 
State, The Northsield Journal, and continued to s Ly 
old age to use all his powers by voice and pen in i t Ww ll, ~ Look Well, Wear Well & 
aid first of anti-slavery, and afterwards of temper- | a | 
ance, writing for religious and temperance papers. They are a only half-hose constructe in accordance with if 

hy 


REV. JOHN F, SMITH, 


THE SHAPE OF THE HUMAN FOOT. z 


t#™ Sold by the trade generally, and obtainable direct from the makers, who will send a y 
Descriptive Price-List to any applicant, S 


sions STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. & 


i] 


The American Board loses one of its ablest mis- 
sionaries in the death of Mr. Smith at Marsovan, 
Turkey, March 20, at the age of 63. He was born at 
Windsor, Vt., received his education at Dartmouth 
and the University of Wisconsin, being graduated 
from the latter in 1657. He studied theology at{ —..——_____ . —_——--— 
Lane Seminary and, a year after completing the 
course, sailed for Turkey in May, 1863. He labored 
continuously in his chosen field of service, occupy- 
ing in later years the chair of theology in Marsovan 
College. He was a man of ripe scholarship, capable 
also in practical affairs, and greatly beloved by all 
who knew him. His wife, Mrs. Sarab E, Smith, sur- 


mt BIGYOLES 


REV. WALTER BARTON. 





(The Yellow bellaw) 


Mr. Barton was born in Granby in 1833, graduated ae A 
trom Amberst College in 1856 and from Hartford The Stearns is a. modern wheel of ad- 


SRecbegeens Seeererne we meres wee We vere gee reese vanced construction. Lightest, strong-’ 
‘ < « . 

he supplied churches in Oxford, Ct., and in Graf- Catalogue Pes | lasts. the: lommeee  < “Ha? 68 

ton, Vt., until he was ordaineG and settled over the Matled Free Cts ane asts ¢ INS 6 


Stearns surpasses all former nvodels. ; 


E.G. Stearns & Go., Syracuse, .Y. 


church in South Amherst in 1864, He afterwards 
held pastorates in Suffield, Ct., Lynn and Attleboro. 
In 1893 he became a resident of Hyde Park, where 
he died March 29. 




















——>—_ 
HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 
A Friend, Whitinsville.. : Pe, ae ee a wr ey a ew 
A Subse riber of ¢ ‘ongregationalist. . eTeey re ees 5.00 


Augustus §. Fitch, Walton, N. Y 
W. 3. Crane, Detroit, EE co eh alee Crank ea oA 2. 
Abbie M. Smith, Norwich, Discccsedvecesceasts 

J, Tomlinson, Shelton, Ct. Cae diiaes )4 

Mrs. J.R. Gillette, Nordhoff, Cal. . 
Charles T. Bauer, Jamaica Plain 





How to buy 
Silverware— 





A further sum is needed to cover for 1896 the They 
names already upon our home missionary list. As : 
yet none have been cut off, and we hope no such both Make sure of a well-known 
necessity will arise. . : : 
cxasssintinasamnsenenanenenescgmennanest a trade-mark on every article. 


THOUSANDS have tested the great building-up 
power of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and have found re- 
newed strength, vigor and vitality in its use. 


Our own marks are 
On spoons, knives, and forks 


Pride “1847 Rogers Bros.” 


of the 


G22O2AQaee 


SPRINGTIME is when nearly every one feels the 
need of some blood purifying, strength invigorating 


2h Wins Da. 
and health producing medicine. The real merit of \ ; West On other Le a 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the reason of its widespread >> atiniae ¢ , 
uf ’ _ > 
4 y P OmMee 
: fom se" 


y > 


ey 





popularity. Its unequaled success is its best 
recommendation, The whole system is susceptible 
to the most good from a medicine like Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, taken at this time, and we would lay 
Special stress upon the time and remedy, for 
history has it recorded that delays are dangerous. 
The remarkable success achieved by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and the many words of praise it has received 
make it worthy of your confidence. We ask you to 
give this medicine a fair trial. 


New patterns are shown in our 


C 
¢ 
¢ 
white ¢ Free Book of Illustrations 
? 


MERIDEN BriTANNIA Co. 
Meriden, Conn.; 208 sth Av., New York 


Aaa ae eae aa eae (Please mention this paper. ) 





skirts. 
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E-3I OTHER OHRISTIAN WORK. _ 


The most recent census of Roman Catholics in the 
archdiocese of Boston gives an estimated popula- 
tion of 600,000. There are 34,382 pupils in the paro- 
chial schools, 412 students in the colleges and acad- 
emies for men and 760 pupils in the academies for 
young women; 427 priests minister in the 159 
churches. The city of Boston has 3% churches and 
seven different nationalities are provided with pas- 
tors who preach in the vernacular. 


In order to encourageand stimulate greater study 
of the Bible the American Institute of Sacred Liter- 
ature in Chicago offered, last year, two prizes of 
$100 and $50 each to college students for the best 
examinations in Hebrew, New Testament Greek 
and the English Bible. Eighty-one colleges were 
represented by the competitors and the winners 
were: In Hebrew, Isaac Husik of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Godlove C, Seibert of mags Ger- 
man Theological Seminary, Bloomfield, N. J.; in 
New Testament Greek, Edna White of sing Univer- 
sity of New Brunswic k and Clyde V. Foyle of the 
University of Oregon; in the English Bible, Grace 
E. McCaw of Rockford College and H, Edwin 
Hawkes of Yale. Not the least interesting feature 
of this competition, as reflected in the names, is 
the diversity of nationality represented, 


h the generosity of the Boston & Maine 
the railroad branch of the Y.M. C. A, at 
N..H, a reality with perma- 
nent headquarters in the two-story building fur- 
nished for the purpose on Depot Square opposite 
the passenger station, and entirely remodeled and 
fitted up with every facility and cenvenience 
suited to the wants of the hundreds of railroad 
employes who spend some portion of every day in 
the city. It bas bathing 
reading-room and a hall for gatherings and enter- 


Throug 
Officials, 


Concord, has become 


and sleeping rooms, a 


tainments, which are open day and night for all 
railroad men and their families. Over 300 are al- 
ready enrolled as members. The home was form- 
ally opened for inspection March 24, and in the 
evening were beld the dedicatory services in one 
of the large halls of the city. Good music was fur- 
nished by an orchestra and several addresses were 
made, closing with one by Hon, Lucius Tuttle, pres- 
ident of the system, in which he said the branch 
wis located in this city because of the goodness of 
the soil, and he wished to give it every advantage. 
Its success would determine the location of other 
branches at different points in the system. The 
otticials do not consider it in the sense of a charity, 
but the recognition of a need to stimulate the high- 
est loyalty and efficiency in service. The home is 
in charge of R. E. Burleigh, late of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who is fast proving himself the right man for the 
place. 


Whittier House, Jersey City, the only social set- 
tlement inthe State, continues to increase in use- 
fulness, its only, limitations at present being in the 
line of money and workers. Its building is a hand- 
some one ona prominent street, butthe sectionround 
about overflows with the classes that are needy in 
more ways then one. The original mothers’ class 
continues to brighten tired lives and sweeten 
dreary homes. The first mystery about the class 
and suspicious questionings as to meetings, where 
social and creed distinctions were absent, are pass- 
ing away. The sewing school that began with three 
members now numbers 275. The free kindergarten 
is inere ising in popularity and is more than twice 
as large as at first. The Young Women’s Club 
thrives so well that the head worker, Miss C. F. 
Bradford, was asked to start a Men’s Club, which 
she has done amidst much enthusiasm. There are 
now, also,a Young Citizens’ Club, a Lincoln Club 
for boys and a Newsboys’ Club started not long ago. 
The latter numbers 77, and as many more bave been 
turned away because of lack of accommodations. 
Another truly, though still not formally, Christian 
agency of the house is the mission for street girls. 
It has been successful in winning the confidence 
of many of this class. The classes with small 
fees continue to be well attended. Instruction is 
given in about ten branches. Other forms of ac- 
tivity are lectures, entertainments, loan and saving 
funds, the services of a poor man’s lawyer, a poor 
man’s doctor,etc. The circulating picture gallery 
continues to be one of the most popular features. 
The pictures—reproductions of genuine works of 
art—are explained to the friends of the house in 
the neighborhood and then loaned for two weeks or 
longer. 





Che Congregationalist 


Catarrh. ‘Ihe best remedy is Pond’s Extract. 
For old and obstinate cases, use Pond’s Lxtract 
Catarrh Cure, 75 cents, and Nasal Syringe, 25 cents, 

It’s TALKED ABouT.—A cured man bas a quick 
memory, and those who have oaoce tried Adamson’s 
Cough Balsam think of it, talk of it, and get it for 
themselves and their friends, whenever troubled 
with coughs, colds, or other throat and lung com- 
plaints. 





MEssks. JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO are displaying a 
most attractive line of Persian, Indian and Turkish 
floor coveripgs, as well as sixty bales of choice 


Oriental carpets and rugs, which will be sold at | 
A cordial invitation is | 


exceptionally low prices 


extended by the firm to inspect these creations of | 


the East. 





If you are anzemic, your 
blood is starving for fat; 
you are not assimilating 


your food-fat. You can 
assimilate 





whose portrait — on every bot- 


i 

| tle of Balsam sold, is 
ll by girls and boys, little and grown up, } 
| everywhere. For 60 years the yn 
| ant taste of “ Madame Porter’s” 


liked very much 











f been in the 

4 mouths of the Safe and Sure 
}} people, an 

| millions own | Good as Candy 
|) to the won- 





derful relief it affords when a cold is 








f 

| caught and a cough is mocking good 
| mature. There’s safety, too, in 
|| “Porter’s.” Better have it on 
| hand. 

i Druggists sell it, to cost not over 

I 25 and 50 cents (two sizes). 

{| Proprietors: Hatt & RuckeL, Wholesale 
4 


Druggists, New York. 











Cures Corns, Warts, 
Bunions, etc. So easy 
to apply—tt sticks fast. 
Ask for Dent’s; take 


no other. soia eve 
4 by mail 10 cents. C. 
& Co. DETROIT, MICH. 


Try Dent’s Toothache Gum. 


here, 
Dent 
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‘(Good Health 


It’s glorious to be healthy; 
to sleep well; eat well and 
think well of all. Most dis-| 
eases are of the nervous 
system and yield readily to 


Dr.Miles’Nervine| 


Which Restores Health.. 
It is sold by all drugeists| 
on positive guarantee first 
bottle will benefit or your 
money will be refunded. 
Dr. [liles Medical Co. 
ELKHART, IND. 


ALL DRUGGISTS BOOK ON HEART AND 
SELL IT. NERVES FREE. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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suffered terribly from 
roaring in my head during 
an attack of catarrh, and 
becausevery deaf, used Ely's 


EERE AIM ALM 
nie coLd 
Heap, 


f Cream Balm and in three 
M weeks could hear as well 
Aas ever.— A. E. Newman, 





Graling, Mich. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S OCREAM BALM Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passayes, Ailays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the Membrane from colds, Restores 
the Senses of Taste and Smell. The Balm is quickly 
absorbed and gives relief at once. 


A particle is applied to each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


HOOPING: 
COUGH : 
CROUP : 









+ Can be cured 
by using 


ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBROCATION 


; lhe celebrated andeffectualEng- 
lish cure, without internal medi- 

cine. W. EDWARD & SON, 
¢ Props.,London, Eng. Wholesale. 

3 KOU GERA & CO., NewYork § 













THE pall than 


LAUD'S 
TRON py 


LL» 


have been prescribed with great success for more 
than 50 years by the leading physicians of Europe, 





in the treatment of female patients. Specially 


recommended for 
Poorness of the Blood and 
Constitutional Weakness. 


Imported by E. Fougera & Co., N. ¥. 
To avoid imitations BLAUD is stamped on each pill. 


The | — in — sof eh : 
tematic methods of giving. 
6¢ Ha rris”’ It was first published as an 


| article in the Congregation- 
Method of 





| This little tract has been 
| of immense service to the 


alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing” in its present form have 


Y s = | | 
o been sold. Price, 100 copies, 
Giy 1g #2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 
For sale at the office of The Congreqgationalist, Boston. 





If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 


Allcock’ 


BEAR 


Porous 


Plaster 


IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 








= ORE 


ARPETS 


aTMANU: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


WASHINGTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


658 


CARPETS awD UPHOLSTERY, 


Svc 
ST- 


BOSTON. 
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OBITUARIES. 


REV. THERON GAYLORD COLTON. 

e morning of Friday, March 20, the spirit of 
on Te. Colton entered into rest. His death was the 
close of a noble life and a usefal Christian ministry. 
Seldom do we see @ life more complete. e was a 
scholar of rare attainments, a pastor thoroughly de- 
voted to those whom it was his mission to serve, a 
wreacher of more than usual interest and power anda 
friend to every philanthropic movement. 

He was born at Westford, N.Y., July 31, 1820. His 
ancestors were of Puritan stock, and many were active 
in making the early history of this country. Since 
ix10, for five generations, there was no time when 
some member of the ——— wus nota student at Yale. 
Nearly all of them on graduation entered the yn 
gational ministry. At the age of eighteen Mr. Colton 
went to New Haven to prepare to enter Yale College, 
where his older brother was tutor and two other brotb- 
ers were stuaents. Six brothers attended that institu- 
tion and made brilliant records in scholarship, 3 
Colton taking honors in the class with which he graa- 

ated in 1844, 

In 1849 he graduated from Yale Theological Seminary 
and was soon after ordained to his chosen calling, to 
which he gave pearly half a century of Loble service. 
He was married to Miss Jane Harwood at Lockport, 
N. Y., Sept. 13, 1849. Soon after his mairiage he began 
his life work as a minister of the guspel at North 
Haven, Ct. He had two long pastorates in Ware and 
Monson, Mass., in the latter place writing two books 
of historical value and interest. In 1866 he moved West 
for the health of his family, and settled as pastor at 
Whitewater, Wis. He continued his pastorate at White- 
water till 1875, when he was called to Hudson, Mich. 
His faithful jJabors with this church continued nine 
years. In 1884 he was called to Rootstown, O., where 
he remained eight years, He then returned to Hudson, 
expecting to retire from public service, but his active 
brain and his devotion to the work of the ministry led 
to his acceptance of a cail to the church at Sylvania, O. 
Being now in his seventy-third year, he divided his 
time between his work in Sylvania and his home in 
Hudson until he was stricken of paralysis Dec. 26, 1895, 
in the seventy-sixth year of his life. He leaves a 
widow, one daughter and three sons. One son is pastor 
of the Congregational church at Patchogue, L. I 

Mr. Colton was greatly interested in our denomi- 
national papers and lent important service in the 
organization of the Advance. His scholarship was well 
known and appreciated at Yale, during the early part 
of his rege Soon after his ordination he was the 
choice as professor of history in that institution. A 
severe illness of typhoid fever prevented his election. 

His vigorous heaith, bis keen and well-trained mind 
and his aptness as a student of history and the classics 
were important factors in his faithful ministry. Still 
more important were his evangelical faith, his deep 
piety and his consistent daily life. All who knew him 
loved him, and were attracted toward the life which it 
was his mission to — There was no uncertain 
sound from his pulpit, nor uncertain influence from 
his life. A blessed life has passed away, a blessed 
memory is left us. H. A. P. 





GEORGE W. PRATT. 

Mr. George W. Pratt died in Boston, at the home of 
Rey. C. A. Diekinsen, D.U., Mareh 21. He was born 
Feb, 22, 1855, in Everett, Mass., where his father was 
pastor. He was the grandson of Hon. Z. Eddy of East 
Middleboro, and in that town his early youth was spent. 
. Mr. Pratt was a man of rare ability, and, although he 
was for many years an invalid, he exerted an influence 
which was effective and lasting. He was a superior 
scholar. He and the late F. G. Pratt of the Youth’s 
Companion began the study of the Janguages at a very 
early age under the tuition of their father, the late 
Francis G. Pratt. George fitted for college at a 
Academy, Andover, and entered Harvard in 1873. In 
both school and college he showed great intellectual 
ability, standing among the first in his class and giving 
promise of a brilliant future. He was obliged to give 
up his colle, e course on account of ill health, and since 
then, with the exception of a brief time of service on 
the Boston Adrertiser, he has been unable to do any con- 
tinuous work. 

He bada pay otapaat! comprehensive knowledge of 
the Kible and a deep religious nature, broad sympathies, 
an earnest faith, great patience under trial and a living 
conviction that for him to live was Christ. Restrained 
from active service by the weakness of tbe flesh, he 
felt that he was an ambassador in bonds; but he served 
well his King, and by bis Christian graciousness, sin- 
cerity and integrity he reflected honor upon the king- 
dom which he represented. He was conscious to the 
last and his death was a triumph of Christian faith. A 
mother survives him, who has seen all the members of 
her family pass over before her during the past four 
years. 


HANNAH WAITT. 

On March 6 entered into the heavenly rest Mrs. Han- 
hah (Vose) Waitt at her residence in Roslindale. She 
rounded out almost fourscore and ten years of a life of 
sicgular sweetness and unselfishness. In remarkable 
possession of bodily and mental powers she patiently 
and trustfully waited day by day the summons which 
she knew could not long be delayed. It came at last 
without premonition. hile she was busy about some 
accustomed duty in her chamber the Lord called her. 
She sat calmly down in her chair and immediately 
passedon. It was not death, but transition—the appro- 
priate exodus of a mellowed and sweetened life. 

_ Born in Boston, Mrs. Waitt in early years was prom- 
inently identified with its social and religious life. As 
a member of the Bowdoin Street Congregational Church 
she was a recognized leader in its social and charitable 
work. But few of ber contemporaries survive her now 
to remember the faithful and loving service she ren 
dered. The Seamen’s Friend and the Children’s Friend 
Societies were among the charitable agencies which 
claimed her prayer, service and gifts and in whose 
management she took an active part in the years long 
ago. About thirty-five years ago Mrs. Waitt connected 
herself with the Central Congregational Church, Ja- 
maica Plain, and was still an honored and beloved 
member of the same at the time of her decease. She 
survived ber husband, Henry Waitt, about forty years. 
Even down to the last she was interested in all current 
events in the world, particularly in everything which 
related to the condition and growth of her Master’s 
kingdom. She was a constant and appreciative reader 
of The Congregationalist for many years. The man 

who thronged her home on the day of the funeral, both 
old and young, testified that sweet and fair and gentle 
was her life as the flowers she loved and in which they 
lovingly embowered her, and her memory as pleasant 
4s their perfume. i. BK. 





ELIZABETH B. WILD. 


The Congregational church at Norton feels keenly 
the loss of Mrs. Wild, who for more than twenty years 
has been closely identified with its work and interests. 
Mrs. Wild was born in Elizabeth City, N. J., but the 
larger part of her life has been passed in Norton. A 
loving mother, a most charitable neighbor, a devout 
Christian, the pervasive influence of her spiritual life 
was felt in every circle of the community, and every 
movement having for its purpose the building up of 
Christ’s kingdom found in her a loyal and earnest sup- 


The Congregationalist 





porter. She died March 24 at the age of 69 yrs., 4 mos., 
and 14 days having outlived her husband, the late PCOOOODOOOPOOMOOOOPQOOMOOQOO® 
p ae: 4 _ Wild, less ee ® vent, eae = . & 
aughter, the wife o on. H. C. Joyner o rea ar- ( 
rington, survive her. () d ft 
3 ,Caders O 
ADELINE ©. ADAMS. 6) FE e 
Died in Camden, Me., at the homestead on High Street, 4 L 
March 25, Mrs. Adeline Cushing Adams, widow of the Q AS 11071 
late Samuel G. Adams, aged 89 yrs.and $8 mos. Born in @ 
Camden, her whole life has been identified with the 5 a 


town, its progress and its interests. Eariy in her mar- 
ried life, at the same time with her husband, a promi- 
nent business man of the place, she Jainoe the Congre- 
gational church, which she loved and labored to honor 
and strengthen. Always exemplary in life and charac- 
ter, ber friends and acquaintances were led to respect 
and love her. 
that she was best known. Four sons and six daughters 
constituted her ideal home and they were her care and 
her comfort. These children were trained ‘in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.” 7 

In ae sao it was her delight to have them with 
her and often as they gathered around her she would 
request the singing of some familiar hymns which she 
knew by heart and, until a few weeks of the end, she 
would join in a firm,sweet voice. Sometimes she would 
call for her favorite hymn, in the tune of Dennis: 


Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love. 


So hers was indeed an ideal home. 

Seven of the children survive the mother, thankful 
that they have been permitted to watch over her in the 
declining years, and they all, with fourteen of the 
grandehiidren, were present for the farewell services at 
the home, which were happily conducted by her pastor, 
Rev. L. D. Evans. A son-in-law offered the committal 
= at the grave, when the sons and sons-in-law af 

ectionately laid away her loved form in the family lot 


and beside her kindred dust. As to the real mother ‘e 
they could say: 0 
Rest spirit, rest, * 

In heaven blest. © 

Her place can never be made good in the old home, so ® 
dear to-children and children’s children, for she herself (e) 
was what made it hometothem. Buttender memories @) 


will make it ever a sacred shrine, as from time to time 
they may visit there. And now they are cousoled by 
the thought that the motber was ripe for the change 
which has taken her to the mansions prepared in the 





But it was ip the home and as a mother» 
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heavenly home. Because of this, it is easy to say “ Thy @® 
will be done.”’ “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath @ 
taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” * the market. 
J. EB. A. 5 a c's 
= ss *  CAUTION—Beware of imita- 


A POUND of facts is worth oceans of theories. 
More infants are successfully raised on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk than uponany 
other food. IJnfant Health is a valuable pamphlet 
for mothers. Send your address to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 
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tions. The genuine article 
is plainly stamped ...... 


Fibre Chamois 


All dry goods stores, Three weights. 













For shortening 



























mever use more than 
g two-thirds as much Cotto- 
zlene as you would of lard. 
When frying with Cottolene al- 
ways put it in a cold pan, heating 
it with the pan. Cottolene pro- 
duces the best results when very ff 
hot, but as it reaches the cooking 
point much sooner than lard, care 
should be taken not to let it burn 
—when hot enough, it will deli- 
cately brown a bit of bread in half} 
aminute. Follow tbese directions 
in using Cottolene and lard will 
never again be permitted in your 
kitchen orin your food. Genuine 
Cottolenc issold everywhere in tins 
y with trade-marks—‘‘Co//olene’’and 
E steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath 
—on ¢very tin. 
THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, 
224 State $t,, Boston, Portland, M 
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Quick 
as 
Thought 


—_——————_ — 
7 When good, My 
¥7 jive seed is sown, the 


No time lost with 


WHITMAN’S 
INSTANTANEOUS 


CHOCOLATE. 


Taste, flavor and qual- 

ity the best. Put up 

in pound and half- 

pound tins. 

Stephen F. Whitman * 
& Son, ‘ 

Sole Mfrs. Philadelphia. 


won. The seeds for wide- 
awake farmers and gardeners 
are 


GRECORY’S 
HOME GROWN SEEDS. 


< 
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Ti ssiceeaanadll oatecasoummnee Pow vitality is assured. Every- 
Made in frock or sack || thing that pays they grow. Get 
ALL WOOL suits in the late-t «tyles, \| Gregory's Seed Catalogue for ia 


the leading spring and 

summer cloths, measure |} | 

9B vene blank and tape line \ | 
q 


104-106 West Quincy *t., 


equal to any clothier’s 
$12 garments. Higher - 
priced suits equally as 
cheap. We do not ask 
you to buy a “blind pig” 
but will send samples of 


} 1896 (mailed free) and you'll have 


'} a book worth reading. Filled, 
'Yy, with hard facts for pianters. 
J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, 2% 


free. Agents Wanted. Lt] 
B.JOHN QUINCY &CO. \)/ 
Chieago, 1. 78 





BURPEE’S SEEDS, philadelphia 


ye planter’s battle is half \ 


\ 


' 





A postal card addressed as above will bring you BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1896, if you intend to 


purchase Seeds,otherwire the price is ten cents (less than cost). Itisa bright BOOK of 84 pages, wih hun- 
dreds ofillustre¢‘ons and colored plates painted from nature. Ittellsall about the BEST S 


DS that Grow! 
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NORWICH career tinine 


Appeals to Every Saving Housekeeper. 








Some Carpet Dealers 


pecans in recommending and selling smooth-faced carpet linings (same 
kind they have been selling for years) that protect the floor from wear 
more thar they protect the carpet. 

The Norwich costs the purchaser no more than other linings (10c.) 
and saves its cost on the yearly wear of the carpet. 


LARGE SAMPLE FREE. 


For sale by Best Carpet Dealers. If your Dealer will not 
supply you, it can be ordered direct from the Factory in any 
quantity over 20 yards, express paid, at 10 Cents a yard. 


NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., NORWICH, CONN. 
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HE painter decorates the wall; the 
artist-in-needle-work decorates 

the furniture; the emperor decorates 
with a medal the faithful soldier; but 
dirt decorates all neglected things and 
places with its own peculiar 


r AO )/ 7 badge—a badge of disgrace. 
Ng 1 PO Decorative art is a good 
thy thing if it does not lead people so 
} high up that they cannot see the 
dirt that accumulates in the kitchen 
and in the corners. — It is those house- 
keepers who-use SAPOLIO that win 
the medal of honor and have houses 
and reputations free from the imputa- 


tion of a decoration of dirt. 
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Yarps_ey — Go down to the 
9 py ew and get a bottle 

of Pond’s Extract, will you? 
— The Bicyclers, by John 
Kendrick Bangs. 

The 

Bicycler’s 

Necessity 


CURES 
Piles 
Colds 
Wounds 
Bruises 
Spr dins 
I 00thache 


CHECKS 
BLEEDING 


USE POND’S EXTRACT After Shaving — No Irritation 

USE POND’S EXTRACT After Exercising — No Lameness 
OND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT 
se POND’S BXTRACT LIP is simply a marvel. How 


SALVE — Healing, Softening, instantly it cures Piles! What 


Delicious Odor, Beautiful Color. | relief from excruciating pain! 
5° cents. 





QUIETS 


REDUCES 
PAIN 


INFLAMMATION 


| IPS chapped or a little rough? 
4 U 


25 cents. 


BUY GENUINE POND’S EXTRACT if you want genuine cures 
Buy imitations if you want imitation cures 


POND'’S EXTRACT OO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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BROWNS 


French Dressing 
NG wo 5) = yy 


A Brilliant, Lasting and 
Flexible Polish... 


Known in almost every 
land where boots and 
shoes are worn. For 
nearly fifty years it has 
been the choice of dis- 
criminating ladies. It 
gives a brilliant polish 
which lasts and leaves 
“the leather soft. When 
“ wet it will not soil the 
skirts. Do not experi- 
ment with doubtful pol- 
ishes, but buy Brown’s. 
It has a record... . 


Ahead in 
Quality and Quantity. 






..++ MOST ECONOMICAL.... 


DOES NOT HARDEN OR 
CRACK THE LEATHER. 


Insist on Having Brown’s. 
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